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THE LION IN GREECE, 


The lion is frequently mentioned by Homer in 
descriptive similitudes; in such a manner as to 
show that he was well-acquainted with the habits 
and appearance of the animal; whether his know- 
ledge was acquired in Asia Minor, in Northern 
Greece, or in the Peloponnesus (see Heyne, vol. 
vii. p. 265. ; Lenz, Zoologie der Alten, p. 126.). 

The Greek mythology on several nt alk re- 
presents the lion as an inhabitant of Greece. The 
Nemean lion inhabited a cavern with two mouths, 
in Mount Treton, between Mycene and Nemea. 


Its destruction was one of the twelve labours of 


Hercules (Paus., ii. 15. 2.; Apollod., ii. 5. 1.; 
Diod. iv. 11.), who is related to have accomplished 
this feat by the unaided strength of his arms, and 
without the aid of any we apon (Eur. Herc. Fur., 
153.; Nonn., xxv. 176.). Admetus, king 
Phere, loved Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias: her 
father promised to give her to the man who should 
harness lions and wild boars to the same chariot. 
Apollo enabled Admetus to fulfil this condition, 
and Admetus married Alcestis (Apollod., i. 9. 15.). 
Adrastus, king of Argos, in obedience to an ora- 
cle which ordered him to marry his daughter to a 
wild boar and a lion, gave Deipyle to Tydeus, and 
Argea to Polynices, because they bore respec- 
tively the images of those animals on their shields 
(Apollod., iii. 6. 1.). 

It seems that the Macedonians, unlike the other 
Greeks, had the custom of not erecting a tri phy 
after a victory. This custom was explained by a 
story that Caranus, the mythical king of Mace- 


donia, erected a trop hy in commemoration of a} 


victory over Cisseus, a neighbouring king 


of 
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that it was overturned by a lion which descended 
from Mount Olympus (Paus, ix. 40. 4.). It 
was also related that the son of Megareus, king of 
Megara, was slain by a lion from Mount Citheron ; 

whereupon the king promised his daughter, and 
the succession of his kingdom, to whoever should 
kill the Cithzronian lion. This feat was accom- 
plished by Alcathous, son of Pelops; who, when 
he succeeded to the throne, built a temple at 
Megara to Diana Agrotera and Apollo Agraus 
(Paus., i. 41. 4.). A similar sacred legend related 
that Diana caused Phalecus, tyrant of Ambracia, 

to be killed by a lioness when he was hunting. 
In memory of this benefaction, by which they re- 
covered their liberty, the Ambraciots erected a 
statue, with a brazen lioness, to Diana Agrotera. 
(Antonin. Lib., c. 4.) This story is repeated, 
with variations, under the name of Phayllus, in 
Elian, N. A., xii. 40.; Ovid, Ibis, v. 504. 

Tame lions and wolves , who had been meta- 
morphosed from their human forms by the art of 
Circe, likewise guarded the palace of the en- 
chantress (Hom. Od,, x. 212.). 

The story of a lion in the island of Ceos is a 
mere etymological fable, intended to explain the 
local name Leon (Heraclid. Pont., Pol., 9.). A 
gigantic statue of a lion is still preserved in this 
island. The lions on the gate of Mycene are of 


great antiquity ; but the occurrence of this ani- 


mal in works of early art cannot be considered as 
evidence of his presence in the country: sculp- 
tured lions occur more than once in connexion 
with Etruscan tombs, and there is no reason to 
believe that the lion ever existed in Italy, except 
when, in the imperial period, he was imported 
from Africa for the combats of the amphitheatre 
(Dennis's Etruria, vol. i. pp. 49. 251.). 

With respect to the presence of the lion in 
Northern Greece in the year 480 B.c., Herodotus 
gives the following precise account, in describing 
the advance of Xerxes through Thrace and Mace- 
donia, before the battle of Thermopyle : — 


“Xerxes and his army marched from Acanthus 
thr the interior to Therma; and while he was on 
his way through the Pronian and Crestonian territories 
to the river Echidorus, his camels, which carried corn, 
were attacked by lions. These animals, leaving their 

1al haunts, came at night and preved on the camels 
but touched no man at i no other beast. It appears mar 
vellous that the lions should have abstained from othe: 
animals, and should have selected the camel, which they 
had never seen or tasted. In this region there are nu- 
merous lions, as well as wild oxen, whose horns, of im- 
imported into rhe country in 
1, is bounded by the river Nestus, 
the river Achelous in 
river but 


to the east 


mens e, are Gre 
vhich the lion 
which runs through 
Acarnania, Lions 
they are ne 
of the Nestus, 
(vii. 124-6.). 
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natel by Herodotus. It is the upper part of the 
Chalcidic peninsula, between the maritime towns 
of Acanthus and Therma. Though near the sea, 
several high mountains, fitted for harbouring wild 
beasts, adjoin it. Elian states that the prefer- 
ence of the lion for the camel's flesh is known to 
the Arabs : he conjectures that it is an instinctive 
desire, independent of experience, and thus at- 
tempts to obviate the difficulty suggested by 
Herodotus (Nat. An., xvii. 36.). 

For purposes of scientific ‘reasoning, it would 
be necessary to know the facts respecting the 
attack of the lions on the camels of Xerxes with 
greater detail and precision than they are re- 
ported by [lerodotus, or could indeed have been 
ascertained by him after an interval of thirty or 
forty years. 
Col. Mure, Hist. of Lit. of Gr. vol. iv. p. 402.) to 
discredit the account altogether; and still less to 
disbelieve his distinct statement that in his own 
time the lion was found in the wild and moun- 
tainous region of Northern Greece, extending 
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Other marvellous feats of this Polydamas are 
recounted by Pausanias, on the truth of which no 
reliance can be placed; but they were inscribed 
on the base of his statue at Olympia by Lysippus. 
(See also Suidas in MoAvddpac.) 

A fabulous story of two parent lions punishing 
a bear for the slaughter of their cubs, by the as- 
sistance of a woodman, on Mount Pangeum in 
Thrace, is told by -Elian (N. A. iii. 21.) on the 
authority of Eudemus. It is uncertain to what 
writer of this name JEZlian refers. It may be ob- 
served that Pangseum, though an uninhabited 
mountain region, fitted for the abode of wild 
beasts, lies east of the Nestus, the limit fixed for 


| the lion, in this direction, by Herodotus and Ari- 


But there seems no reason (with | 


from the river Nestus in Thrace, through Mace- | \ 
capable of supporting them. (Cyneg. c. xi. § 1.) 


donia, Thessaly, and ‘X£tolia, to the river Ache- 


lous. Aristotle makes precisely the same state- | 
animals and different places are thrown together 


ment, in illustration of the rarity of the lion, 
(77. A. vi. 31.) and he afterwards repeats it in 


illustration of the local distribution of species, (ib. | 
| to suppose that the leopard or panther was ever 


viii. 28.) The scientific character of Aristotle's 
researches cn natural history gives great weight 
to his testimony. As he was a native of Stagira, 
and had resided in Macedonia, he may be sup- 
posed to have had opportunities of verifying it; 
and we cannot assume that he blindly followed 
the account of Herodotus, although at an interval 
of about a century he defines the range of the 
lion by the same two rivers. Aristotle corrects 
a physiological error of Herodotus in JZ. A. iii. 
22.; Gen. An. ii. 2., and an error in the natural 
history of fish in Gen. An. ii. 2., in which latter 
passage he calls the historian ‘Hpdé5eros 5 uvPoddyos. 
It is therefore highly improbable that this in- 
quisitive, sceptical, and accurate philosopher 
should have taken the other fact upon trust. 
(See Rawlinson’s note on Herod. ii. 93.) The 
statement of Aristotle as to the occurrence of 
the lion between the Nestus and Achelous is 
repeated, with full belief, by Pliny, N. H. viii. 
17. It is likewise reproduced by Pausanias, vi. 5. 
3. in connexion with the exploits of Polydamas, an 
athlete of immense strength, who was victor in 
the pancratium in the 93rd Olympiad (408 B.c.). 
Pausanias states that lions were at that time 
found on Mount Olympus; and that Polydamas, 
emulating the achievement of Hercules at Nemea, 
slew a lion on that mountain without any weapon.* 





* Curtius (viii. 1.) states that Lysimachus, while 
hunting in Syria, had an encounter singly with a lion, 


ind succeeded in killing it, though he was severely | 


wounded in the left shoulder. This occurrence, he thinks, 


stotle. 

Xenophon, writing about 380 n.c., states in his 
treatise on Hunting, that lions, leopards, lynxes, 
panthers, bears, and other similar beasts, ure 
caught in wild districts near Mount Pangeum, on 
Mount Cissus to the east of Macedonia, on Mount 
Olympus in Mysia, on Mount Pindus, on Mount 
Nysa beyond Syria, and on other mountains 


From the manner in which different sorts cf wild 


in this passage, it is impossible to assign any one 
animal to any one locality. There is no reason 


found in Europe; but it may be fairly inferred 
that Xenophon intended to describe the lion as 
occurring in some of the mountains of Northern 
Greece. Mount Cissus was close to Therma, and 
lies exactly upon the line of march followed by 
Xerxes, when his camels were, according to 
Ilerodotus, attacked by lions. 
wild country on the Mysian Olympus is men- 
tioned by Strab. xii. 8. 8. Of a Mount Nysa 
beyond Syria nothing is known except from this 
passage. It may be observed that, in point of 
time, Xenophon is about halfway between He- 
rodotus and Aristotle. Herodotus was born in 
484, Xenophon about 444, and Aristotle in 384 
B.C. 

Some poetical allusions confirm the idea that 
the Greeks of the historical age believed in the 
existence of the lion in their northern highlands. 
Thus Pindar, in his third Nemean Ode, repre- 


gave rise to the fable of Lysimachus having been ex- 
posed to a lion by the command of Alexander. The 
fable of his having been shut up with a lion, and having 
mastered it, is related by Plin. N. H. viii. 21.; Paus. i. 
9.5. Justin says that Lysimachus thrust his arm into 
the lion’s mouth, and killed the animal by tearing out 
its tongue (xv. 3.). According to Plut., Dem. 27., Lysi- 
machus showed the marks on his legs and arms, of his 
supposed encounter with the lion, when he was shut up 
with it by order of Alexander. Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
who was consul with Trajan in 91 n.c., was compelled 
by Domitian to fight as a gladiator with a large lion, 
and succeeded in killing it. (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14.) 


The extent of 
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sents the youthful Achilles as hunting lions and 
wild boars in Thessaly (v. 46.), and in his ninth 
Nemean, he describes the nymph Cyrene as 
wrestling unarmed with a lion on Mt. Pelion (v. 
26.) Euripides, in a choral passage of the Al- 
cestis (v. 580.), speaks of Apollo when he became 
the slave of Admetus, and tended his flocks, 
being accompanied by the lynxes, which came to 
hear the music of his lyre, and by the lions from 
the woods of Othrys. Callimachus also mentions 
lions on Mount Pelion, and on Mount Tmarus 
near Dodona in Epirus. (Del. 120, Cer. 52., 
where see Spanheim’s notes.) 

The presence of the lion in Northern Greece, 
during the historical period, appears likewise to 
be indicated by those writers who expressly re- 
mark that it was not found in Peloponnesus, as 
Theocrit. Zd., xxv. 183., and lian, N. A., iii. 27. 
The argument of the latter, founded upon Qd. 
vi. 104., is, however, of no force, as is remarked 
by Nitzsch, Od., vol. ii, p. 102. Polybius, in cor- 
recting the mistatements of Timzus respecting 
Africa, says that the elephant, the lion, the leo- 
pard*, the antelope, and the ostrich, abound in 
Africa; but never occur in Europe (xii. 3. 5.). 
Whether the lion was extinct in Northern Greece 
in the time of Polybius (204—122 n.c.), or whe- 
ther he was ignorant of its existence in that re- 
gion, is uncertain. Dio Chrysostomus, however, 
states that in his time (about 80—100 a.p.) there 
were no lions in Kurope, and that this animal had 


become extinct in Macedonia and other parts of 


Europe, where it had formerly been fuund. (Or. 
xxi. $1.) Agathion, a man of great height and 
strength, who lived in the time of Herodes Atti- 
cus (104—180 a.v.), and was popularly called his 
Hercules, complained that he could not emulate 
one of the exploits of that mighty hero, because 
“there were no longer any lions in Acarnania” 
(Philostrat., Vit. Soph. ii. 1. 15.). It will be ob- 
served that the territory designated by Agathion 
as the former home of the lion agrees nearly with 
the determination of Herodotus and Aristotle, 
who carry it as far as the river which bounds that 
country to the east. It may be added that the 
mythical story respecting Phalecus, or Phayllus, 
tyrant of Ambracia, represented him as having 
been killed, when hunting, by a lioness. 

The Italian mythology contains no allusion to 
the lion, and there is no reason to suppose that 
he ever was an inhabitant of the Italian peninsula, 
not even of the Alps. The boast of Virgil with 


respect to Italy may be taken as the expression of 


a certain fact from the earliest times. 


“ At rabide tigres absunt et seva leonum 
Semina.” Georg. ii, 151. 


Leopards were called by the Romans Africana, from 
the country which furnished them to the Roman amphi- 
theatre. (See Plin. viii. 17., and the commentators on 
Suet. Culig. 18.) 
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The extirpation of the lion in Northern Greece 
may be compared with its extirpation in Palestine 
(see Winer, Bibl. R. WV. in Liwe), and with the 
extirpation of the wolf in the British Isles. The 
mention of the “ Caledonian bear” in an epigram 
of Martial (De Spect., 7.), is not however suili- 
cient to prove that the bear was ever a native of 
Britain. The ideas of the ancients respecting the 
origin of wild animals brought from foreign coun- 
tries were often vague and inexact. ‘Thus tle 
tiger is frequently called Hyrcanian ; though he 
never was a native of the shores of the Caspian, 
and in ancient as well as in modern times was not 
found to the west of the Indus. Mr. Paley (aé 
Prop., iii. 10, 21.) states that the lion was once 
found in our island: but there is no reason to 
suppose that this animal ever inhabited any part 
of central or western Europe; although the Ni- 
belungen lied represents Siegfried as hunting the 
lion on the banks of the Rhine. 

The lion appears to have become extinct in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Northern Greece. In 
other regions this animal, though not extinct, has 
become rare, where he was anciently common. 
Buffon says that the race of lions is daily dimin- 
ishing in Northern Africa. The Romans, says 
Shaw, derived from Libya, for the use of the 
games, fifty times more lions than could be found 
there at present. Laceptde remarks that the lion 
has much diminished since twenty centuries in 
Southern Asia, in the mountains of Atlas, in the 
forests near the great desert of Zaara, and in the 
different countries adjoining the north of Africa 
(see Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat., tom. vi. pp. 82-5.) 

The abundance of lions in Northern Africa in 
antiquity is proved by numerous testimonies. ‘Thus 
Diodorus describes the multitude of lions in thi- 
opia, and he states that many cities of Libya had 
been depopulated by lions from the desert (iii, 23. 
30. 43.) .£lian represents a Libyan nation, called 
the Nomzans, to have been extirpated by lions 
(N. A., xvii. 27.).. The abundance of lions and 
panthers in Mauritania is remarked by Strabo 
(xviii. 3, 4.), who states that the Nomads of 
Northern Africa were originally prevented from 
cultivating the soil, and driven to a wandering 
life, by the multitude of wild beasts (ii. 5. 33.). 
Horace characterises Africa as the nursing mother 
of lions : — 

“ Nec Juba telius generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix.” — Cari, i. 22. 

The large number of lions exhibited at the 
games of the Roman ampbitheatre, which must 
have been almost exclusively procured from Africa, 
proves the comparative frequency of this animal 
in ancient times in that country. It will be ob- 
served that the wild beasts exhibited at these 
artificial hunts *, or combats, were all killed, and, 


* Concerning the venationes in the Roman circus, see 
Panvinius de Ludis Circensibus, ii. 3. in Grev. Thes, 
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therefore that the same lion did not appear on 
successive occasions. Pliny informs us that Sylla, 
when Pretor, exhibited 100 lions with manes in 
the fights of the circus; that afterwards, Pompey 
exhibited 600, of which 315 had manes; and 
Cesar, 400. (N.H., viii. 16.) The number of 
lions exhibited by Pompey is stated by Dio Cas- 
sius at 500 (xxxix. 38.) It seems that Sylla was 
the first to exhibit the lions loose in the arena; 
previously to his time they had been tied up, and 
had been killed without any risk to the assailaat. 
The lions in question were despatched by javeli- 
neers, who had been sent by Bocchus, king of Mau- 
ritania, from which region the animals themselves 
had probably been procured (Sen. de Brev. Vit., 
ce. 13.). Strabo likewise mentions that the Ro- 
mans procured the slayers of wild beasts from 
Mauritania, on account of their experience and 
skill (ii. 5. 33.). Germanicus exhibited fights of 
200 lions in the Hippodrome (Dio Cass., lvi. 27.) ; 
300 lions were slain with javelins by the body- 
guards of Nero (Jb., Ixi. 9.); 100 lions and 100 
lionesses were slain in the time of Adrian (Jb., 
Ixix. 8). The emperor Marcus Antoninus ex- 
hibited 100 lions in the amphitheatre, all of which 
were killed by arrows (Jul. Capitol. in Af. An- 
tonin., c.17.; Eutrop., viii. 6.). In the time of 
Gordian there were sixty tame lions at Rome (Jul. 
Capitol. in Gord, 33.). The emperor Probus 
exhibited 100 lions and 100 lionesses in the games 
of the circus (Vopiscus in Prob., 19.). 

Other accounts describe the total number of 
animals killed ; but without specifying the species. 
Thus Titus is stated, at the dedication of his am- 
phitheatre, to have exhibited in one day 5000 
wild animals of all sorts (Suet. Tit. 7. ;.Eutrop. 
vii. 14.). Dio Cassius describes 9000 tame and 
wild animals as being slain on this occasion (Ixvi. 
25.). At the games celebrated by Trajan in 107 
4.D., after the termination of the Dacian war, 
1100 tame and wild animals are stated to have 
been killed (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 15.). Seven hun- 
dred animals of all sorts, including lions and 
lionesses, were slain at an exhibition of Severus 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 1.). The number of panthers 
exhibited on different occasions is likewise worthy 
of notice, as these animals were procured from 
Africa. Thus Augustus is reported to have ex- 
hibited 600 panthers at the dedication of the 
theatre of Marcellus, all of which were slain for 
the amusement of the people (Dio Cass. liv. 26.). 
Augustus himself states, in the 
Ancyranum, that he had given twenty-six exhibi- 
p- 375.; Becker, Handbuch der Rim. 


566. ; Rheinisches Museum, vol. x. 


Rom, Ant., vol. ix. 
Alt., vol. iv. p- $22. 
(1856) p. 563. 
the combatants, who despatched the wild beasts, were 
alled * confectores ferarum ” (Suet. Oct., 43.). The first 
venatio of Jions and panthers was exhibited in the Roman 
circus in 186 P.c, (Livy, xxxix. 22.) 
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tions of panthers in the circus or forum or amphi- 
theatres, at which about 3500 were killed (p. 34., 
ed. Zumpt). It may be true, as Dio remarks 
(xliii. 22.), that these numbers are likely to have 
been exaggerated : but after all due allowance for 
exaggeration has been made, it must be admitted 
that the number of lions and panthers exhibited 
at a single festival by the Romans far exceeds the 
number which could be procured from the same 
countries at the presentday. Zimmermann, cited 
by Camus, in his notes to Aristotle’s History of 
Animals (p. 482.), attributes the diminution of 
lions in Northern Africa to two causes. 1. The 
large number killed by the Romans. 2. The use 
of fire-arms. 

The wild animals in the Roman provinces were 
preserved, in order that they might be taken alive, 
and transported to Rome for the sports of the 
circus. A law of Honorius, of the year 414 a.p., 
addressed to Africa, permits Romans to kill lions, 
but not to hunt or to sell them (Cod. Theod. xv. 11. 
1.; Cod. Just. xi. 44.). Claudian, in his poem on 
the Second Consulship of Stilicho (vv. 237. sqq.), 
describes at length the process by which wild 
animals were collected from various regions for 
the fights of the amphitheatre, and conveyed to 
Rome. Africa is specified as the country from 
which lions are procured, and these animals are 
described as brought in ships across the Etruscan 
sea. 

Grimm, Reinbart Fuchs, p. xlvi., remarks that 
the importance of the part played by the lion, as 
king of beasts, in the Zsopian fable, renders the 
European origin of this class of fiction suspicious. 
But it is to be remembered that the lion was 
a native of Syria, and of the interior of Asia 
Minor; that in the age of JEsop he was still found 
in Northern Greece; and that his name and habits 
were familiar to the Greeks from the Homeric 
poems. On the other hand, the tiger, which was 
unknown to the Greeks until the age of Alexan- 
der, never appears as a character in the AZsopian 
fables. The most ancient fable in which the tiger 
bears a part is that of Avianus (Fab. 17), who 
probably lived about the fifth century. 

G. C. Lewis. 





“ MOLLY MOG.” 

The Quarterly Review has, of late years, usually 
had a pleasant article on one or other of the coun- 
ties of England; and, in the number just issued, 
Berkshire is celebrated. On the traveller's pre- 
arrival at Wokingham, the writer ob- 
serves : — 

“ Of course he will put up at the Rose Inn, and order 
his dinner in the parlour where Swift and Gay and 
their company caroused one wet day, and wrote the song 
of * Molly Mog’ in their cups. John Mog, the father of 


| the fair maid of the Inn, was then landlord of the Rose, 


| and had twe daughters, Molly and Sally, of whom Sally 
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was in fact the cruel beauty, and the subject of the song. 
But the wits were too _ gone to distinguish ; and so the 
hover, if honor there has clung to Molly, who, after 
all, died a spinster at b age of 67.” 
All this is very pleasant; but the Rose Inn at 
Wokingham, kept by the Mogs, had more tradi- 
tions than the writer seems to have been aware 
f; it had its room called Pope’s room, its chair 
called Pope’s chair, and there was an inscription on 
pane of glass in Pope's room said to have been 
ritten by Pope. But when I was at Wokingham, 
two or three years ago, what had been the old Inn 
yas the great mercer's shop ; and in the necessary 
process of adaptation, had been so dismantled and 
hanged, that a cupboard only could be found 
whic +h had once stood in Pope's room; and the 


er, In answer to inquiries after the pane of 


lass, said there was some of the glass taken out 
of the old window still in a garret, but he was not 
re that there was any writing on it. 

The true old Rose Inn—the present mercer’s 

p—was situated next door to the Bush Inn, 
und was last kept by the sister of Mrs. Lane of the 
Bush. An old inhabitant told me that she re- 
membered that “ Molly Mog,” with some verses 

erneath, was written on the old sign. What 

had become of Pope's chair, or of the old sign, I did 

ot learn; but it strikes me as probable that they 
passed as a part of the stock-in-trade to the new 
Rose, which is situated on the op} psite side of the 
m rket-place. 

The assertion that Sally was the beauty, and 
that the “wits were too far gone to distinguish,” 
und thus Molly became the immortal, was told 
half a century since by Lysons; but no authority 
was given, and it is contré idicted, I think, inferen- 
ially, by the announcement in the Gentleman's 
Vagazine — Deaths, 1766, March 7 —“ Mrs. Mary 
Mogg, at Oukingham: she was the person on 
whom Gay wrote the song of ‘Molly Mogg.’ 
Farther, one at least of the wits must have known 
the sisters intimately, and was not likely to fall 
h an error. Wokingham, or Oakingham, 
was the nearest town to Pope's residence: his 
letters were addressed to Binfield, near Oaking- 
ham. The Rose was the inn he must have fre- 
juented, whether he went there on foot or on 
horseback, on pleasure or on business; and that 
he did go there frequently might be inferred from 
these circumstances, and is confirmed by the tra- 
dition which gives us Pope’s room and Pope's 
chair. Lysons farther tells us that Edward 
Standen, of Arborfield, “is said to have been the 
enamoured swain to whom the song alludes,” 
Ly sons must mean, I suppose, that the poet wrote, 
or affected to write, in the character of Standen. 
Was Standen the curate of Wokingham, or of 
ome adjoining parish ?—a mere inference from 
one touch of the humility of the “ enamoured” : — 
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lo be sure she’s a bit for the Vicar. 


And so I shall lose Molly Mog.” 
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Is there any evidence that Swift, whom the 
writer in the Quarterly makes one of the party at 
the Rose, was ever either at Wokingham or at 


Binfield ? M. M. 





KELP. 

Barilla or Barrilla was a Spanish name given 
to several species of the genera Salicornia, Sal- 
sola, Sueda, Chenopodina, and their allies, some of 
which were at one time extensively cultivated in 
Valentia; their ashes, after being burned, yield- 
ing the Barilla of commerce. Some countries 
preferred one species ; others another. 

Kelp, on the other hand, is obtained solely by 
burning sea-weed: the best for soda being the 
‘cut-weed,” and principally Fucus vesiculosus ; 
the best for iodine being the “ drift-weed,” such 
as the species of Laminaria. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me when, where, and by 
whom the idea of manufacturing kelp arose, and 
what gave rise to the name itself? It is useless 
to consult such incorrect compilations as Loudon's 
various works, or any modern popular works, 
where Kelp and Barilla are often confounded on 
account of the similarity of produce after combus- 
tion; nor can I rely on any modern works on 
Materia Medica, except Pereira’s and Christison’s, 
and these Pee no light on the precise point. 
Al books, although alluding to the manu- 
re at during last century, are also silent as to 
its origin. The late Dr. Patrick Neill of Edin- 
burgh, under the article “* Fuci,” in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, edited by Brewster, states as fol- 
lows :— 

“The making of Kelp from sea-weed was practised in 
France and Engiand for more than half a century before the 
manufacture was introduced into Scotland. Mr. James 
Fea of Whitehall in Stronsay was the first person in 
Orkney who (about 1722) exported a cargo of Kelp: 
he sailed with it himself to Newcastle; and his success 
in the enterprise soon aroused the attention of the Orca- 
dians.” 

Is there any evidence that kelp (i. e. the article 
from sea-weed) was ever manufactured on the coasts 
of England as above stated ? or that it has been so 
in France before the present century, when iodine 
was prepared from it?* From Dr. Neill using 
the tautological expression, “ kelp from sea-weed,’ 
I have reason to suspect that he has confounded 
the French Barilla or Soude with kelp ; but as to 
England Barilla could not be meant. What, then, 
was it which was manufactured in England half 
a century prior to 1722? Under the influence of 





As soda is now prepared almost entirely from sea- 
salt, “ cut-weed” kelp, which was so much valued during 
last century, is rarely to be seen in the market at the 
present day; while “dvrift-weed ” kelp is still, on account 


| of the iodine it yields, manufactured in the north of Ire- 


land and west of Scotland, whence it is imported into 
Glasgow to a large amount, 
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the Gulf-stream, Fucus vesiculosus could have been 
obtained in sufficient abundance in the North and 
West of Zreland, although I do not know that it 
was burned there for kelp till the beginning or 
middle of last century. Is there then a mistake 
as to England ? 

As to the name, I am aware that ce/p is now a 
Gaelic word for kelp, but I cannot trace its root 
to that lancuage, and it seems to be merely the 
English appellation with a Gaelic orthography (¢ 
being pronounced as & in English): the genuine 
Gaelic expression is luath feamnach, literally, ashes 
of sea-weed. Can kelp be connected with the 
name of the person who first discovered it ? 
Perhaps some of your readers about Newcastle 
may be able to unravel the subject, as kelp seems 
to have been first or principally used there. 


W. A, 


NAPOLEON'S ESCAPE FROM ELBA. 


The following short sentence from Rogers's Re- 
collections is, in the absence of the vol., extracted 
from the Atheneum for June 18, 1859, p. 799. : — 

“When Buonaparte left Elba for France I (the Duke 
of Wellington) was at Vienna, and received the news from 
Lord Burghersh, our minister at Florence. ‘The instant 
it came I communicated it to every member of the Con- 
gress, and all laughed; the Emperor of Russia most of 
all.” 

This, coupled with the manifest desire of your 
correspondents to obtain the exact time at which 
the tidings detailing the particulars of the crown- 
ing victory at Waterloo arrived in England, 
prompted the desire to forward the following ver- 
sion, though differing in many essential points 
from the one quoted above. It may not have ap- 
peared in print, but it has a wide circulation in 
England as well as upon the Continent. 

It is well known that, at the time Napoleon 
landed, the monarchs of Europe were assembled with 
their ministers at Vienna. The King of Saxony, 
who had too closely allied himself to the fortunes 
of the falling Emperor, and for his own interest 
too closely adhered to that alliance, was forbidden 
to approach that capital; but, as circumstances 
rendered it necessary that some conferences should 
be held with him, he was directed to take up his 
abode at Presburg. 

To this city the ministers of the three great 
powers repaired, probably to decide on that mon- 
arch’s future destiny. The chateau assigned for 


their residence was small; the Prince of Rohan, | 


who was attached to the French minister, could 
only be accommodated with a temporary bed in 
the large salle. At one end of this salle was a 


room in which slept the Duke of Wellington; | 


at the other end was the apartment occupied by 
the Prince Metternich, and beside the salle was 
the dormitory of the Prince Talleyrand. 
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The arbitrators had retired to rest en the night 
of the memorable 11th of March, —a rest fated to 
be both suddenly and violently disturbed by an 
event pregnant with the destinies of the world. 
The Prince of Rohan, an early sufferer, was 
aroused from his sleep by the words —* Rohan, 
take this to Talleyrand.” Unable for a moment to 
shake off his lethargy, the words were repeated 
with increased emphasis. “ Take this to the Prince 
Talleyrand, he must see it directly,” By this time 
the astonished attaché was enabled to collect him- 
self sufficiently to discover the Duke of Welling- 
ton standing only in his night apparel by his bed- 
side, holding a letter in his hand, which he had 
just received from Lord Burghersh, announcing 
the landing of the notable prisoner from Elba at 
Cannes on the 3rd inst., upon the scene of his for- 
mer sovereignty. ‘alleyrand received his dis- 
patches about two hours later, and last, though in 
his own country, and after a lapse of nearly the 
same time, the Prince Metternich received his 
packet. Rest and sleep were instantly banished, 
all immediately rose from their beds, and by six 
o'clock were at the breakfast-table. 

The preliminaries of a hasty treaty were then 
arranged with the King of Saxony, and by eleven 
o'clock they were in their carriages, and retraced 
with all possible expedition the route for Vienna. 

IIexry D’Aveney. 





Hlinor Hotes. 


Lord Howe.—The remains of George Augustus, 
third Viscount Howe (who was killed at Ticon- 
deroga in 1758) were brought to Albany, N. Y., 
and interred under the episcopal church there. 
The old church having been pulled down, a new 
building is now in progress of erection. It is in the 
principal part of the city, which is the capital of 
the state. This seems to be, therefore, a fitting 
opportunity for the erection of a mural tablet to 
the memory of that brave officer and nobleman. 

orc. 

Harry-Sophister. — Faller and Ray both give 
this phrase as a Cambridge proverb; but their 
solutions have not been considered satisfactory 
either by Grose (Provincial Antiquities) or others. 
In Urquhart and Motteaux’s translation of Rabe- 
lais (bk. ii. chap. 17.) we find the phrase “Arrian 
Sophisters.” On reference to the original it is 
simply “les artitien sophistes,” the graduates in 
arts. Is it probable that the corruption of artis- 
tian to Arrian, and thence to Harry, is the true 
solution of the phrase ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Errors in Debrett.—In the edition of Debrett’s 
Peerage, revised and corrected by Henry Collen, 
Esq., Lond., 1849, the name of the 2nd Viscount 
Falkland, who was killed at Newbury, is printed 
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‘Henry.” His name was Lucius, according to 
the Rolls Office, Beatson, Burke, and Walpole’ 
Royal and Noble Anthors. 

Under the title “* Hastings,” p. 399. of the same 
work, George, 3rd Baron Hastings, is represented 
as having been created Karl of Huntingdon 8th 
Dee. 1523. Per contra, on p. 436., under title 
« TIuntingdon,” we have “ George, Lord Hastings 
(the same nobleman) created Earl of Huntingdon 
in 1529. These discrepancies are not commend- 
able. Oc. 


Original of the Fausl Lege nds. — Mr. Dasent, 
in the very interesting introduction = to 
hi: s Popular Tales from the Norse (E dinb. 1859), 
Las the following Note: — 

“About the same time (the middle of the thirteenth 

itury) began to spread the notion of formal written 
arguments between the Fiend and men who were to be 
his after a certain time, during which he was to help 
them to all earthly good. This too came with Chris- 
tianity from the East. ‘The first instance was Theophilus, 
vicedominus of the Bishop of Adana, whose fall and con- 

rsion form the original of all the Faust Legends. See 
Grimm, D.M. 969, and ‘ The philus in Icelandic, Low 
ierman, and other Tongues, by G. W. Dasent, Stockholm, 
1845,’ where a complete account of the literature of the 
Legend may be found.” — P. exi. 

As I have neither of these works within reach, 
perhaps some correspondent will kindly favour 
me with an outline of the life of this Theophilus, 
and an abstract of Mr. Dasent’s “complete account 
of the literature of the Legend,” at least of such 
part of it as is not generally known amongst 
faust Editors? Even so accomplished a scholar 
as Mr. Hayward is not aware of “ the original of 
ull the Faust Legends:” and, in the “ Historical 
Notice of the Story of Faust, and the various Pro- 
ductions in Art and Literature that have grown out 
of it,” which is appended to his admirable Transla- 
tion of Fuust, he makes no mention of Theophilus. 

Ermionnacn. 

P.S. It were much to be wished that Mr. Da- 
sent would reprint his “ Introduction ” in a sepa- 
rate form 





Faber y. Smith. — A friend of mine, who is no 
mean nh tells me that he believes that the 
English surname Faber is only another attempt 
to struggle out of Smith, by turning it into Latin. 
What is the verdict of “ N. & Q.” on this deriva- 
tion ? Joun G. Tarsor. 





uceries. 
ETTERS OF CRANMER-AND OSIANDER: RICHARD 
SMITH'S BOOK SALE, 1682 


Sti ype (Memorials of Abp. Cranmer, b. 1. ¢. iii. 
vol. i. p. 15. ed. 8vo. Ox.), says that “a great cor- 
respondence was maintained by Dancer between 
Cranme r and Osis ander 6 long r after’ 1539.” 


*A parcel of thes tters in " manuscript,” he goes on 





to say, “the Right Rev. the Bishop of Sarum mentioned 
in his History of the Reformation, which he met with in 
the exquisite library of Mr. Richard Smith, as he told a 
friend of mine. But notwithstanding my inquiry after 
them, I had not the good fortune to see them, nor to find 
into whose hands they were come, after the selling of that 
library by auction.” 

I desire to be helped to the place where Bur- 
net speaks of this correspondence. I do not re- 
collect, and cannot find it. 

2. I learn from “N. & Q.,” 27* S. am. 112, 113., 
that Richard Smith's libr ary was sold by auction 
7 Ms Ly and June, 1682, and that “a copy of the 

e Catalogue, with manuscript prices, is now in 
the British Museum.” Do es that copy, perad- 
venture, contain entries of purchasers as well as 
prices? Might we by its help ascertain what be- 
— : of papers of such exceeding interest ? 

. If not, is there any other mode of finding 
= whether the letters are yet in existence, and 
if so, where? Iam extremely anxious to obtain 
some trace, and, if possible, use of the letters in 
question, and shall therefore be much obliged by 
any attention to this Query. W. M. 

Baltimore, U. S. 

[ These Letters do not occur in the list of MSS. con- 
tained in Smith’s Catalogue, which only gives the prices, 
not the pure - users. Burnet ( /Jist. of Reformation, edit. 
1829, vol. i. pt. i. p. 186.) alludes to Grineus’s letters in a 
Ms. in R. Sehith” 3 library. ] 





ULPHILAS, 


In Batler’s Wore Biblice, p. 133., Sth edit., 
it is stated: —“ Ernesti, in his Zustitutio, says, 

at Ulphilas, Bishop of the Goths, translated 
the New Testament into the Gothic language, in 
the fourth century ;” and the Chevalier Bunsen, 
in his Signs of the Times, letter iii. pp. 69. 71., 
London edition, 1856, speaks of a translation 
made, about A.p. 370, by Ulphilas, “ the first and 
greatest apostle of the Germans,” and inventor of 
the Gothic alphabet, of “ the whole Bible, ex- 
cept the beoks of Kings, from the Greek into his 
own noble language—a language that owns the 
same ancient origin with, and is the most closely 
allied to, their primitive tongue.” Was Ulphilas’s 
a translation of the New ‘Testament only, or of 
the whole Bible, except the books of Kings ? 

Butler also states (J. c.), that “ this version is 
supposed to be the version of the Gospels which 
was published at Dordrect . . . in 1665.... at 
heee in 1684; at Stockholm in 1672;... 
and at Oxford in 1750.” Was this version limited 
to the four Gospels, or did Butler commit an over- 
sight in using that limited term? If the version 
was not so limited, did it, or did Ulphilas’s original 
translation, contain the verse of the three heavenly 
witnesses, 1 John, v. 7.? Is it beyond question 
that that verse is in the old Vatican MS. Greek 
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Testament, 


October, 1858? It will be interesting also to 
learn, whether it is to be found in the old MS. 
Bible which Professor Tischendorf, of Leipsic, in 
a letter addressed to the Saxon Minister of Public 
Instruction in March last, announced as having 
been by him discovered at Cairo, and as being as 





old as, if not older, than the Vatican MS. Enric. 
Ville Marie, Canada. 
Minor Queries. 
Gloucestershire Churches. —J. W. G. Guten 


would feel very grateful for any information, 
architecturally or otherwise, connected with any 


of the Gloucestershire churches, which he is at 
present engaged in photographing. He has to 
thank several correspondents who have kindly 


responded to his request in a former number of 
“N,. & Q.,” but still seeks for farther memoranda 
from those more conversant with the county than 
himself. A line addressed, 6. Norfolk Terrace 

Gloucester, will be duly acknowledged. 


Dundalk Accommodation. — An officer servin 
in William III.’s time says, he lodged in his 
clothes with Dundalk : 1ccommodation, at one of 


the villages. What was “ Dundalk accommoda- 
tion,” and whence the origin of the term?* O'C, 
Harding Family.— Can any of your readers 


inform me from what branch of the family James, 
a schoolmaster residing in the neighbourhood of 
Lanercost Priory, Cumberland, was descended ? 
He was interred there in 1788, aged seventy-four 
years, and is, I apprehend, the same James who 
was christened there in 1714, and described as a 
son of Christopher Harding. ALPHA. 


Scutch Mills in Ireland. —1 have a very well- 
executed MS. volume by Peter Besnard, with 
pen-and-ink drawings of several mills, and en- 
titled “ Front Views of Mills appropriated to the 
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the recent publication of which is | 
mentioned in the British Quarterly Review for | 


use of Scutching Machinery in the Provinces of | 


Leinster, Munster, and Connaught” (1819). It 
contains likewise ground plans and descriptive 
particulars ; and it is dedicated to the “ Trustees 
of the Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ire- 
land.” Is any similar volume relative to Ulster in 
existence ? ABBA. 


Story of Marshal Turenne. — What is the story 
alluded to by Pope, in his “ Epilogue to the Sa- 
tires,” in the passage beginning — 

“It angered Turenne once upon a day” 
[ have looked into the notes to several editions, 
and do not find the anecdote. Perhaps some of 
your readers will kindly refer me to it. A. & 

[* Will our pis nt furnish the re efe rence where 
this term occurs? — Ep. 


(2e¢ 8. VIII. 


Juty 359. 


Revivals of 1810. —Can anyone refer me to an 
account of the great Methodist revival which took 
place in or about 1810 ? E. H. D. D. 


Brathwaite. — Can any of your readers inform 
me of the authority for the following Brathwait 
coat of arms? “Or, a horn sable, with a ban- 
derick of the same.” TI have found it in vol. xv 
of the Beauties of England and Wales, fol. 218. 
It was published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
and written by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson. He state 
“from whom (i.e. Brathwaite of Ambleside) th 
Brathwaites of Warcop and Burneshead were de- 
scended.” From the Harl. MSS. the Brathwaites 
of Ambleside, Warcop, and Burneshead had 
their coat of arms, “ Gules, on a chevron argent 
three cross crosslets, fitchée sable.” Joserit 


for 


Sir Stephen Jenins, Lord Mayor of London in 
1508. — The pedigree of this city worthy’s fa: ily, 
or any particulars of him or his family, from 1500 
to 1700, would much oblige a constant reader. 

J. F. ( 

Booksellers’ Lists. — When did the practice 
booksellers printing, at the end of books, lists o! 
the various works published by them first com- 
mence ? 

Would it not be doing a good work for English 
Bibliography to print some specimens of the ear- 
liest of these lists in “ N & Q. ws If accompani I 
by brief notes illustrative of the books — th 
authors — peculiarities of editions, &e., such art 
cles, it is obvious, would add creatly to the valu 
of “ N. & Q.” as a Bibliographical Repertory. 





Greek Word. — “ ‘That Greek word which sig- 
nifies that which will endure to be held up to and 
judged by the sunlight,” writes Trench (On the 
Study of Words, 7th edit., p- 6.) What is the 
Greek word alluded to ? Vrran Ruecep 


Lady Arabella Denny.— Tt appears from th 
Dublin Freeman's Journal (July 20, 1765) that — 
“The Right Hon. Lady Arabella Denny was compli- 
mented with her eee ‘of said Guild [of Merchants], 
as a mark of their esteem for her Ladyship, for her many 


great charities and constant care of the poor foundling 
children in the City Workhouse; and [that] Friday 
being Assembly Day, her Ladyship w 1s ordered to bi 
presented with the freedom of this Ci ity fof Dublin] ina 
silver box.’ 


My object in sending these particulars is, 
ascertain whether any other females, in Dublin on 
elsewhere, have been similarly honoured. Lady 
‘Arabella Denny (2"¢ S. i., 190.) appears to hav 
been a real philanthropist. Abuna. 


Earidom of Melfort.—Beatson's Political Index 
part ii. p. 170., states that the Seotch earldom of 
Melfort was forfeited in 1690. In Collen's ed. of 
Debrett, 1849, p. 889, the year is 1695. Which 
is correct ? oC 
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St. Patrick's Ridges. — Where may I find full | 
and wer story information respecting St. Pa- 
trick’s ridges ? ABMBA. 


Encaustic 
tions h ive been so designated 9 and yet on exX- 
amination they appear to have been executed in 
tempera. There is a sort of glaze on them, which 
is not unlike encaustic, but does not penetrate 
far enough into the plaster. On excavating the 
colour-shops, each was found to contain a very 
large quantity of what we commonly call resin. 
At the time of my sojourn there it was suggested 
that a sort of varnish might have been made of 
oils and — applied to the painting with a 
brush; and, when dry, that irons might have 
been passed over them sufficiently hot to melt 
the resin, and so form a semi-encaustic glaze. 
In true encaustic painting the colours are mixed 
with wax and oil, and hot irons passed over the 
painting when executed, so as to melt the wax, 
and cause the colours to sink into the plaster, in 
a manner analogous to fresco vero. Experi- 
ments were undertaken at the time, but I have 
not heard the result. Can any of your readers 
afford information on this curious subject ? A. A 

Poets’ Corner 


* The Parliament of Pimlico” and “ The Olio.” 
— Two political periodicals, printed in Dublin 
shortly before the Union of Great Britain and 
freland, and respectively entitled Proceedings and 
Debates of the Parliament of Pimlico, in the Last 
Session of the Eighteenth Ce ntury, and The Olio; 
or, Anythingarian Miscellany, attracted a very 
considerable share of public attention. They 
were published by Vincent Dowling, the latter 
being a continuation of the former; and the de- 
bates of the Irish Parliament were paraphrased 
by him with much ability, and contain numerous 
local allusions applied with admirable wit and 
propriety. Dowling, who finally, after many vi- 
cissitudes, became connected with The Times 
newspaper, issued a large number of ballads and 
jeux Wesprit against the proposed union with 
Great Britain. 

For the sake of those who may wish to be in- 
med respecting these clever publications, I 
1ave made a Note, referring for some interest- 
ing particulars to Gilbert's History of the City 


4 
it 
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of Dublin, vol. iii. pp. 34—36. Anuma, 
Aborough or Borough Family.— Information is 


requested relative to the family of Aborough or 
Borouch, supposed originally to have been De 
surgh, resident at Calais during the reign of Hen. 
VIll. Are any Calais papers known to exist be- 
side the large ‘collec ‘tion of letters of the Lore ie 
Lisle and Cobham, the last governors of th: 
— the State Papers, and The Clventele af 
Calais, by the Camden Society? Is anything 


Paintings at Pompeii.—These decora- | 
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known of the papers of Richard Turpyn, who was 
“pursuyvant of armes in Caleys at the losse thereof 
and there dwelled and inhabyted ?” CaLista» 


Gilbert Burnet, M.A. — Was the Rev. Gilbert 
Burnet, Vicar of Coggeshall in Essex, and minister 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, 1743—46, in any wiiy 
related to Bishop Burnet? Watt, in the Biblio- 
theca Britannica, erroneously states that he was 
“the bishop's second son,” and confounds the 
literary productions of Gilbert Burnet, vicar of 
Coggeshall, with those of Gilbert Burnet, M.A., 
second son of the Bishop of Salisbury, chaplain to 
King George I., and rector of East Barnet, who 
died a bac helor i in 1726, and was buried in the 
chancel of the parish church of East Barnet. 
(Burnet Papers, Addit. MS. 11,404. f. 120.) 

His contemporary, the vicar of Coggeshall, sur- 
vived him many years, but died suddenly of 
apoplexy at Clerkenwell, Jan. 28, 1745-6, aged 
forty-eight, leaving two young children orphans, 
and almost unprovided for. Two volumes of 
Practical Sermons by the Rev. Gilbert Burnet, 
M.A., 8vo. 1747, were published by subscription 
for their benefit. W. J. Pinks. 


Othello by Hauff. — Has Othello by Hauff been 
translated from the German into English? and 
is the right of translation reserved to the author's 


executors or others ? Q. 
Ralph Rokeby, of Rokeby, co. York, married 
——, daughter and heiress of —— Danby of Yaf- 


forth, near North Allerton. Can any of your cor- 
respondents give their names? From him is th 
house of Skyers, of a fourth brother. Who is the 
present representative of the ae ry family ? 
J.D. Incuepew. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 
Pandy.—This was the name given to the rebel 
Sepoys during the late mutiny. Whence is it 
derived? It can searcely be from Pandya, be- 
cause these > principalities are in the south of India, 
and the mutinies took place in the north. A. A 
Poets’ Corner. 


f The name is derived from one Mungal Pandy, a sepoy 
in the 34th native infantry, who at the time of the out 
break was stationed at Barrackpore. On the 29th March, 
1857, Pandy, roused to a state of excitement by the use 





of intoxicating drugs, armed himself with a sword and a 
loaded musket, traversed the lines, and called upon his 


comrades to rise. Lieutenant Baugh, hearing of this 


man’s conduct, rode hastily to the lines. Mungal Pandy 
fired, missed the officer, but struck the horse. The lieu 
tenant, in self-defence, fired his pistol, but missed aim ; 


whereupon the sepoy attacked him sword in hand. The 
dark feature in this transaction was that many hundred 
men in the regiment looked on quietly without offering 
to protect the lieutenant from his assailant. With much 
difficulty, Pandy was eventually secured by Major- 
ae neral Hearsev, and executed on “the 8th of April See 
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The Iisiory of the Indian Revolt, by W. & R. Chambers, 

1859, p. 42., and The Sepoy Revolt, by Henry Mead, 1857, 
2? 4 

p- ef.) 


Rev. Thomas Hurrison. — Wanted information 
regarding Thomas Harrison, author of Belte- 
shazzar, a dramatic poem, also of Sermons. What 
was the date of his death ? Z. A. 

[Nichols (Leicestershire, iii. 382.) has the following 
note: “ Mr. Harrison had been a dissenting minister, 
but conformed. He was inducted into the vicarage of 
Ratcliffe, April 15, 1729, and was buried in St. Peter's 
churchyard, St. Alban’s, with the following epitaph: 
* Here lieth the body of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Harrison, 
late Vicar of Ratcliffe in Leicestershire, who departed this 
life 30 March, 1745, aged 52. Mrs. Mary Harrison, his 
mournful relict, who died 29 August, 1747, aged 53.’ ” 


Route Map of Switzerland.—I shall be glad to 
learn through the medium of your pages what 
map of Switzerland is to be preferred by an in- 
tending pedestrian, in point of accuracy and com- 
pleteness, the size of course not being such as to 
encumber the pocket or knapsack. T. M. 

[ Our correspondent will of course provide himself with 
Murray’s Hundbook for Switzerland, and from that he 
will learn that “ the New Map of Switzerland, scale ,,1.,, 
published by the Federal Government, under the direc- 
tion of General Dufour, and sold by all the booksellers, is 
by far the best. This map contains not only every road 
and every path of importance, but even every single 
house and barn, but is too large for pedestrians.” Mur- 
ray’s Handbook is accompanied with a Clue Map of Swit- 
zerland for travellers. } 


R. Roxby and J. Shield, — Could you give me | 


some account of these two Newcastle poets, and 
the titles of their works ? Z 
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| the Criticism, Interpretation and Leading Doctrines 


of the Bible, by the late Dean Conybeare, first 
published in 1834, had been reprinted ? 

A note to that Query gives a reply in the nega- 
tive; but that statement I am glad to contradict, 
agreeing cordially in opinion with your corre- 
spondent as to the value of this little volume. 
Some time ago I made inquiries as to the exist- 


| ence of a second edition, but unsuccessfully ; and 
| 


| in 1836. 


ae Eke | 


fRoserr Roxny was born at Needless Hall, Reeds- | 


date, Northumberland, and led a rambling kind of life 
until his twenty-fifth year, when he became a banker's 
clerk. In 1808, he published The Lay of the Reedwater 
Minstrel, a ballad poem. In 1822, in conjunction with 
Mr. Doubleday, he published a series of lyrics, entitled, 
The Coquetdale Fishing Songs. Several copies of verses, 
contributed by him, will be found in Richardson’s Tuble 
Book, and other local works. He died on July 30, 1846, 
in Newcastle, aged 79. There is a portrait of him, exe- 
cuted in 1838, by Nicholson, from a sketch by Train. 

Joun Snieip was formerly an extensive grocer in 
Newcastle. His local songs have considerable excellence 
for their humour and imagination, especially his comic 
production “ My Lord ’Size,” written on the accidental 
fall into the Tyne of Mr. Baron Graham. Of a serious 
character his song of “ Poor Tom, the Blind Boy,” and 
the verses he addressed to Greathead, one of the inven- 
tors of the life-boat, sufficiently prove the versatility of 
his talent. Mr. Shields died on Aug. 6, 1848, at Broom- 
haugh, near Hexham, aged 80. See Latimer’s Local 
Records, pp. 217, 249., 1857. ] 





Replies. 
DEAN CONYBEARE’S “ELEMENTARY LECTURES.” 
(2° S. vii. 505.) 
Your correspondent R. C. asked whether a 
work, entitled an Elementary Course of Lectures on 


I therefore concluded with the editor of “N. & 
Q.” that the work had not been reprinted. At 
length I ascertained that it had been republished 
The work appeared to me to be well 
adapted for the use of readers of a humbler class 
than the students to whom the Lectures were 
originally addressed, viz. the intelligent, acute, 
deep-thinking artisans, of whom a certain M.P., 
intimately acquainted with them, remarked, “ that 
with much natural talent they are, alas! too often 
unbelievers.” For such readers, portions of this 
work are admirably suited, as it is indeed for men 
in all ranks of life who are beset with religious 
doubt —“ doubt as to the reality of truth, or 
doubt as to its application to ourselves.” 

The excellent and learned author concurred in 
this opinion ; and on the very eve of his death, he 
expressed his willingness to revise the work with 
the especial view of placing it in the hands of 
those to whom allusion has been made. After his 
death, and before the 2nd edition had been disco- 
vered, the work was committed for revision to an 
able divine and classical scholar, who has also gone 
to his rest; and the publication of the work, in 
another form, has, for the present at least, been 
abandoned. I may add that the later edition of 
1836 was enlarged to the extent of nearly 200 
pages. <A lecture is prefixed, “On the right 
Application of Classical and Scientific Education 
to the Purposes of Theological Instruction.” To 
this lecture four Appendixes are subjoined: one 
from the pen of the late Professor Blunt, “ On the 
probable History of the Successive Production of 
the several Evangelical Narratives, and on the 
undesigned Coincidences which they exhibit.” 
This masterly paper the Professor possibly ex- 
panded into one of those admirable volumes for 
which the Church of Christ is so deeply indebted. 

I have replied thus fully to the Query of your 
correspondent R. C., believing that the work in 
question may not be so generally known as it 
deserves to be. As the production of a learned 
divine — one also famed for his scientific know- 
ledge — this manual is deserving a careful perusal, 
and a wide circulation. J. I. Markvanp. 





“ANDREW MARVELL’S LETTER TO JOHN MILTON.” 
(2™4 S. viii. 47.) 

This letter is given correctly in Symmons’ Life 

of Milton. Mr. Horrer assumes, with Symmons 
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and others, that Cromwell was the person to whom 
Milton sent a copy of his Defensio Secunda by 
the hands of Marvell. I have no doubt that Brad- 
shaw, not Cromwell, was the party. 
this letter of Marvell, June 2, 1654, with a letter 
written by Milton to Bradshaw, Feb. 21, 1652-3, 
published by Todd in his Life of Milton. An- 
drew Marvell, it appears, had occasion to wait 


upon Bradshaw (who lived at Eton) on some | 
matter of business; and the poet availed himself 


of the opportunity to recommend his friend Mar- 
vell as a fit person to be employed by the State, 
— particularly to assist himself, then blind, in the 
duties of Latin Secretary. The recommendation, 
it is well known, was successful, though no ap- 
pointment took place at that time. In the sum- 
mer of 1654, about fifteen months after his former 
visit, Marvell was again with Bradshaw at Eton, 
and at this interview he presented the Lord Pre- 
sident with the copy of the Defensio which Mil- 
ton had sent, accompanying the book with a 
letter. Marvell briefly intimated to the poet that 
he had fulfilled his mission; but this intimation 
not giving satisfaction to the sensitive poet, who 
wished to know how his letter to Bradshaw had 
been received, the faithful Marvell wrote again, 
stating that he had delivered the letter along with 
the book. “To tell you truly mine own imagina- 
tion,” he says, “I thought that he would not open 
it (the letter) while I was there, because he might 
suspect that I, delivering it just upon my depar- 
ture, might have brought in it some second pro- 
position, like to that which you had before made 
to him by your letter to my advantage.” The 
reference here is evidently to the letter of Feb. 
21, 1652-3. The poet and Bradshaw were dis- 
tantly related*, and it is very probable that it was 
through Bradshaw's recommendation or sugges- 
tion that Milton became Latin Secretary. ‘There 
is no trace of any personal intercourse between 
Cromwell and Milton, nor do I think there could 
be much cordiality. The poet had broken off from 
the Long Parliament and the Puritans, and Oliver 
would look with some distrust on the high-minded 
Latin Secretary, who had written the 7rcatises on 
Divorce and the Areopagitica. Have any portion 
of Bradshaw's papers been preserved? I hope 
Mr. Masson, the able biographer of the poet, will 
make inquiry. R. Carrutuers. 





CLASSICAL COCKNEYISM. 
(2™ S. vi. 89.) 

The epigram of Catullus, quoted by your cor- 
respondent, particularly the point in the last two 
lines, has always been a puzzle to scholars. When 
we remember how brilliantly, although not always 
delicately, his Carmina end, we must not suppose 
this quiz on Arrius fell pointlessly on the ear at 


f* See “N. & Q.” 1" S, viii. 818] 


Compare | 


its conclusion. As even Doéring, in bis late ad- 
mirable edition (Altonz, 1834), has not ventured 
to hint an elucidation, it may appear presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to do so; but I always 
think the domestic affairs of the Romans best un- 
derstood by a reference to those of the modern 
Italians, and probably a custom ‘of the present 
day will explain the allusion of the past. 

I must entreat my readers quite to forget our 
own notions as to “ poor letter H,” and to believe 
that in Latin, as in modern Italian, it had no 
aspirate effect at all analogous to ours. In Tus- 
cany alone is there anything like an aspirate 
sound, and this has a strong mixture of the gut- 
tural with it, something like the Arabic pronunci- 
ation. Casa, for instance, is sounded k’Hasa: the 
k, however, is nearly silent. So cuoco is very 
nearly Auoco, with the slightest sound of our k. 
Now we know from the 3rd Satire of Persius, 
the 8th of Juvenal, the 6th of the First Book of 
ITorace, and many other passages, that in the 
days of the Emperors it was the fashion for the 
Romans to boast of being descended from the 
Etruscans, and to affect their manners, and even 
their superstitions. If Arrius were one of these, 
his Tuscan pronunciation of commoda would be 
k’Hommoda (not our ch, which we usually pro- 
nounce as if written éch); and his insidias, k' Hin- 
sidias. Exactly as we should hear it at Florence 
at the present time. 

Let us now turn to the end of the epigram. 
The poet says were he, Arrius, sent into Syria, 
and began to talk in his affected way, “ suddenly 
a horrible news would be spread abroad, that the 
Ionian waves had become Hionian.” Now there 
is no such place or people as Hionia ; and surely 
the mere cockney misapplication of “ poor letter 
II,” Anglict, could convey no idea of horrible 
news. But if we give it the modern Tuscan pro- 
nunciation Khionios, which is very nearly the 
Greek X:ovovs, and remember the rivalry between 
the people of Ionia and those of the important 
isle of Chios close on their shores, we see the 
point. The Ionian waters would become Chio- 
nian, which would be something like the English 
Channel becoming a French Channel, or St. 
George's being called St. Louis’ Channel ; and we 
could understand it as horrible news indeed. 

A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 





CELTIC REMAINS IN JAMAICA. 
(2™ S. viii. 24. 59.) 

I fear the remains mentioned by Mr. Pattison 
are neither Celtic nor celts. They are only stone 
implements, such as are found all over the world ; 
and bearing testimony to the truth that every- 
where the individual members of mankind, when 
placed in the same circumstances, must take to 
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the same resources and come to the same results. 
It was necessity taught them, and taught them to 
use first, what was within their immediate grasp. 
The human race indeed (and in deeds) is one! 

I have now before me a Report, made up by 
Dr. C. Leemans, the Director of the Leyden 
Museum of Antiquities. In it he refers to the 
several acquisitions made, in the year 1858, by 
the collection under his care. Under the heading 
* Asiatic Monuments,” he writes : — 

“ Our division of Javanese Antiquities was greatly en- 
riched with a present, offered by Mr. J. A. Kraijenbrink, 
and sent by him from the Tegalwaru-lands, Krawang 
Residence, in Java, to the Ministry of Inland Affairs. 

“This gift is the more important, because it was 





of t circumstances 





accompanied by an exact account I 
and particulars which attended th indry discoveries. A 
farther illustration was also given in a minute sketch of 
one of the sites, where some of the antiquities were found. 

“ The collection contained nine stone wedges of differ- 
ent forms and sizes, and consisting of quartz, chalcedony, 
agate, green jasper, flint, and brown jasper. These wedges 
or hatchets were long from 4 (Dutch or French) centi- 
metres, 5 millimetres, to 11 centimetres; broad from 2:1 
to 6 centimetres, and thick from 8 to 30 millimetres; 
they were discovered in 1853—1856 at Pangkehan, Sirba 
Telukdjambee, Tegahwaru, Tjechaskana, and Ulekkam, 
all places situate in the Tegalwarulands. 





} 


* But of particular importance are six obiects, which, 
in 1851, were dug up near the dessa Tjilledock, not far 
from the river Lossaree in the Residence Cheribon. 
Though at different depths under the trodden soil, the 
pieces of antiquity | am going to describe were found 
lying in each other’s vicinity. They afford us the first 
instances, as far as our knowledge goes, of stone and 





metal implements of this kind disc 
and thus seemingly descending from the same period. 
Chey are: a flat, oblong wedge, neatly and smoothly 
worked and ground, and apparently never used, long 16, 
broad 6°5, and thick 1 centimetre: and a second chisel- 
shaped wedge, outside convex, inside concave, also of 
very neat, smooth, and sharp workmanship. ‘This second 
implement, as the first, is of lava, and was, it seems, 
never used. Its dimensions are, lencth 22, breadth 55, 
thickness 4 centimetres. In the third place: a finely 
preserved bronze spear-head, 18 centimetres long, and 
65 wide. These three objects were found at about th 
same depth. Nearly four yards above lay a fou ! 
being part of an iron sword, still 35 centimetres long, 5 
wide, and 1 thick.’ 

Farther : — 

“ For the division American lntiquities, we received 
three objects, whose relative value is heightened by the 
circumstance that they came from the soil, trodd n by 
the earlier inhabitants of Guvana, now in part the Datch 
colony Surinam; and thus afford us the first opportunity 


overed conticu isly, 








for opening in our Museum a subdivision of antiquities 
from the Dutch West-Indian possessions. They « 

in a beautifully polished wedge of yellowish quartz 
grooved at both sides of the upper end, in order to admit 
of its being fastened to a handle This implement has a 
length of 13 centimetres: its breadth, at t! upper part, 
is of 9, and its thickness of 3 centimetres, Together with 


another wedge,—about which presently,—it was found 
under one tree, and was presented to Lieutenant Jonkhee: 
C. A. van Svypesteyn, then adjutant to the Governor of 
the Colony, by the director of the plantation Berg en 
Dral, the place where the hatchets were discovered. The 





second wedge, of which « plaster cast was made for the | be a faint reminiscence that once medicaments 
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Museum, is 6 centimetres high, and has from 6 to8 centi- 
metres breadth. It is made out of peculiar kind of quartz 
in Dutch Awartsiet, and differs in form from the instru 
ment just mentioned, by looking more like a battle-ax 
In fact, the narrow sides diverge towards a fan-like edc« 
For the rest, the implement has, like the other hatchet, 
groove at both sides, to facilitate the fastening of the 
handle 

“The third object is a flat-round grinding-stone o 
quartz, 6 centimetres, 5 millimetres by 5 centimetres, 
millimetres: it was obtained by Mr. van Sypestevn from 
the plantation Bleijendaal, where it was stated to hav« 
fallen from the sky after a meteorical explosion. To this 
kind of implements, which the natives distinguish from 
the stone hatchets or wedges by the name of thunderstones 
(dondersteenen), the barbarians of Guyana ascribe a great 
medical power.” 

Mr. Leemans farther supposes (though to us it 
seems improbable) that the aborigines may have 
translated into their language the name of donder- 
steenen, which perhaps Dutch settlers gave to such 
stones in their hearing: and he then infers that, 
also from the Dutch, the natives may have adopted 
their belief in the healing properties of this kind 
of antiquities. 

“ It is remarkable,” says he, “that, as well in the East 
is in the West-Indies, the same appellation and super- 
stition are found to exist, which still are prevalen 
amongst our illiterate countryfolks. It is well known 
that, in Holland, the stone wedges are called donderbcite 

thunder-chisels], whilst, in Java, they are named Jight- 
ning-tceth [ bliksem-tanden i Ag 


Now. to us, this is no cause of wonder at all 
Man wants always to assign a cause for everything, 
and, rather than confess his ignorance, he will in- 
vent a cause. For instance: how lightning can 
split a gnarled oak, the illiterate do not under- 
stand. But if near this oak is found a stone 
wedge, of course to this wedge is ascribed thx 
phenomenal destruction. The hatchets are mostly 
found near trees: for to fell trees they no doubt 
were most used. And, of course, near rery old 
trees, which already existed in the stone period : 
and these, as highest, are most subject to being 
struck with lightning. The stone implements were 
either forgotten or left there, because, in our ag 
of unsafety, man has often suddenly to leave his 
peaceful occupations never to come back, or even 
sometimes is killed over his instruments of peace. 

In the north of Europe the name of donderbeite/ 
perhaps still echoes a faint reminiscence of Thor's 
mighty hammer, and not less mighty thunderbolts. 
whilst, almost everywhere, the memory of th 
stone period has vanished, and more civilised 
mankind is hardly able to represent to itself an 
age in which iron was not known. 

But in the current belief, spread all over the 
world, that the stone implements of antiquity are 
the wedges of lightning, we again see a proof of 
the individuality of the human race! 

The healing power, assigned by the natives of Su- 
rinam to the ancient grinding-stones, may perhaps 
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were ground with them, instead of with pestle and 
mortar. But, may be, I ascribe too much civilisa- 
tion to an uncultivated period ! 

In conclusion I may as well note down that a 
German haymaker once told me, that he remem- 
bered having seen a thunder-chisel which always 
sweated when a thunderstorm was approaching. 

J. H. van Lenner. 


Zeyst 


With reference to Mr. Pattison’s inquiry con- 
rning th . dis -overy of stone celts in Jamaic i. I 
beg to state that I have in my possession one that 
[ brought from that island some years since. I 
obtained it from a negro woman, who kept it in a 
porous water-jar; informing me that the fluid 
was much cooler in consequence of the charm of 
this peculiar shaped stone, and I had some diffi- 
Ity in persuading her to give it to me. She 
could not give any account as to how she became 
possessed of it: she had never remembered it 
being anywhere else except in the water-cooler 

It is precisely similar in shape (pyriform) to 
similar implements that I have seen in museums. 
It is two inches nine-tenths in length, and one 
inch six-tenths in the widest part, where it has a 
cutting edge. It shows no mark of having been 
attached to a handle, like those described by your 
correspondent. The stone is dark green (por- 
phyry ?), and apparently of precisely the same 
kind as some New Zealand war clubs (pata-patoos) 
that I have. R. Hlewarp. 


Kensington 


cu 


< 





Replies to Minor Queries 

The Legend of Bethgellert (2" S. vii. 452.) — 
Mr, Girp.estone has been anticipated, as will be 
seen from the passage I subjoin from Mr. Dasent’s 
Introduction to the second edition of his Popular 
Tules from the Norse, published in March last. 
After resolving Tell’s Mastershot into a mer 
myth, Mr. Dasent proceeds to perform the same 
feat for poor Gellert : — 

“Nor let any pious Welchman be shocked if we ven- 





ture to assert that Gellert, that famous hound upon 
whose last resting-place the traveller comes as he passes 
down the lovely vale of Gwynant, is a mythical dog, and 
rever snuffed the fresh breeze in the forest of Snowdon, 


nor saved his master’s child from ravening Wolf. This, 
too, is a primeval story, told with many variations 
Sometimes the foe is a Wolf. 1etimes a Bear, sumetimes 

| Sometimes the ruardian of the child is 


a Snake. : 
an Otter, a Weasel, or a Dog. It, , came from the East 
» Hitopadesa, in 











it is found in the Pantcha- Tantra, in 
Bidpai’s Fables, in the Arabic original of the Seren Wise 
Masters, and in many medixval of those origi 

nals. (See Puncha-Tantra, v. ii. of Wilson’s Anulysis, 
juoted by Loiseleur Deslonech umps’ Essai sur les Fables 
Indiennes, Paris, Zechener, 1838, p. 54, where the animal 
that protects the child is a Mangouets ( Viverra Mung 

“ee also Hitopadesa, Max Miiller’s translation, Leij zig, 
Brockhaus, p. 178, where the cuardian is an Otter. Ir 








sions 
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both, the foe is a Snake) hence it passed into the La- 


tin Gesta Romanorum, where it nav | 
rendered by a faithful |! 


read as a service 
hound against a ; 
XXXVi.—ix. 


snake,” — Pp 


that thouch William 


° -e 
ons, 16 GO@s not neces- 


[ cannot help remarkin 
Tell and Gellert may be fi 
sarily tollow that they are such, merely b 
they have counterparts in universal mythology. 
By-the-way, between the labours of MM. Grimm 
and such disciples as Mr. Dasent and Mr. Keight- 
ley, &c., we may soon look for a classical work on 
a large scale on Comparative P% »pular Mythology ; 
or at least a new edition of Mr. Keightley’s ad- 

} Pie lions, their 


yr 
{ 
t 


iuse 


Resemblance, and Transmission fro 
Country 


t Country to 
E1RIONNACH. 


Medical Tract by Marat: Marat in Edinburgh 
(2™ §. viii. 52.) —G, in quire s whether any addi- 
tional proof can be given of Marat having been 
in Edinburgh r Such pro rf is to be found in a 
medical tract, now before me, which I have never 
seen attributed to éle Marat of infamous memory, 
although his name stands on thi Ma- 
rat does not figure as a medical writer in Dezei- 
meri’ Dict. Historique de la Médecine Ancienne et 
Moderne, 1836. In the Biograph e Universelle no 
mention is made of this medical tract, but Marat’s 
residence in Edinburgh is briefly mentioned, and 
the Chains of Slavery, and also several treatises 
y, are attributed to him. In the me- 
dical tract the subject of electricity is again al- 
luded to. The ¢itle is as follows: An Enquiry 
into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of a singular 
Disease of the Eyes, hitherto w : 
common, produced by the Use of certain Mercurial 
Preparations, by J. P. Marat, M.D.: London, 
printed for W. Nicoll, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and J. Williams in Fleet Street, 4to., pp. 19. A 
preliminary address to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society is dated “Church Street, Soho, January 
Ist, 1776.” The whole tract is sad trash. At the 
end (p. 19.) is a note, which m« ntions his having 
been “at Edinburgh last August” (1775). The 
concluding paragraph of the tract is worth quot- 
ine, as showing how the same man could write 
like a philanthropist, and afterwards act like a 
monster : — 

“Tf one cannot always be instrument of 
alleviating the misery of the unfortunate, it is, however, 
a sort of service tendered to them to prevent their being 
made worse.” 


titl “page. 








on electricity, : 





known, an l yet 





the happy 


JAYDEE. 

Vertue’s “ Draughts” (2° S. viii. 26.) — Your 
correspondent SHeex, who inquires respecting 
Vertue’s Draughts, or Drawings from Ancient 
Statues, appears to have been misled. ‘There is no 
record of any such work. In the first place, the 
assurance which he has received is quite correct, 
that there is no mention of such a publication in 
the Catalogues of the British Museum. In the 
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! 
second place, it is not to be found in the published | 


lists of Vertue’s works. And thirdly, more mar- 
vellous still, it is nowhere mentioned in the valu- 
able paper in your 1* S, xi. pp. 380-1. (“ Re- 
marks on Crowns,” &c., from MS. of S. M. 
Leuks, Esq., Garter), in which, according to 
your correspondent’s statement, he finds “ re- 
peated reference” to it! 

The learned papers “on Crowns,” in your first 
series, contain various references, especially in the 
notes, to draughts by Vertue; but these must be 
sought for in another quarter, and under a differ- 
ent title. When the Knaptons determined to 
publish their edition of Rapin’s History of Eng- 
land, “ they engaged Vertue to accompany it with 
efligies of Kings, and suitable decorations” (“ Life 


The new edition, by“M. Livet, of the Histoire 


' del’ Académie Francaise, par Pellisson et D'Olivet, 


of Vertue,” appended to H. Walpole’s edition of | 


Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers, p. 198.). Ver- 
tue accordingly executed a “ large set of heads of 
the Kings, for Rapin” (folio edition), and a 
“smaller set, ditto,” octavo (see Walpole’s * List 
of Vertue’s Works,” ut supra). However, as the 
Knapton editions, which were originally published 
in numbers, are not always complete in respect 
to the prints, your correspondent Suey, if he 
wishes to verify Garrer’s descriptions by Vertuc's 
Draughis, will pechaps best effect his object by 
the aid of Vertue’s Heads and Monuments of the 
Kings of England. This work he will find in the 
British Museum under “ Vertue,” in the Cata- 
logue of the King’s Library. It is a noble folio, 
containing the * Heads and Monuments,” with a 
moderate amount of letter-press, but without the 
text of Rapin. The accuracy of Garter’s de- 
scriptions, as referring to the “ draughts” of Rapin, 
your correspondent will find most exemplary. 
But there is some room for suspicion, as to the 
accuracy of Vertue himself; although, in his day, 
he was-run down for his stubborn fidelity. 
Tuomas Boys, 
LT’ Académie Francaise (= S. viii. 37.) — The 
mention of the French Academy is only sugges- 
tive to most Englishmen of Johnson's great Dic- 
tionary, and of Garrick's witty epigram respecting 
it, as a task which the doctor accomplished un- 
aided and alone; while a similar laborious under- 
taking was assigned in France to forty literati — 
the number of members of the French Academy. 
The merits and services of the Académie Fran- 
aise, however, far transcend the utility, great as 
it is, arising from the compilation of a national 
dictionary. Instituted by Cardinal Richelieu, the 
Académie speedily became a centre for the most 
distinguished literary merit and talent in the na- 
tion; and showed that a new and independent 
power had arisen in the world of letters —a power 
which still subsists, and whose favourable and un- 
biassed opinion crowns the works that are sub- 
mitted to its decision with an award which is 
considered of the highest distinction. 


will give the reader ample information on a very 
interesting subject. J. Macray. 


Chatterton MS. (2" S. viii. 50.) —Is your cor- 
respondent quite sure this MS. is really “in the 
well-known autograph of Chatterton?” My rea- 
son for asking the question is, that in December, 
1853, one precisely similar was knocked down to 
my agent at auction as genuine, but afterwards 
rejected on having been pronounced by the 
highest authority not to be Chatterton’s. It was 
utterly unlike anything I had ever seen of the ill- 
fated poet's in my own possession or in the British 


Museum, and had I inspected it before the sale, of 


course, I should not have sent a commission to 
purchase. As far as I remember, the water-mark 
was as described by Mr. Owen, and that the last 
line of the twelfth page was — 

“ Defend thee from the flying shafts of Death.” 

Upon comparison I came to the conclusion it 
was a modernised fragment of “ Zila,” from the 
pen of Mr. Leger (author of Memoirs of Bristol), 
and one of your many readers will probably be able 
to inform Mr. Owen if paper with such water-mark 
was manufactured in Chatterton’s time ? 

On looking over some letters from Mary New- 
ton (Chatterton’s sister) in my possession, in reply 
to a question, I find she stated Chatterton gleaned 
the “Argument” from the old Redeliff church 
parchments, and that he “ versified” it probably, 
first of all in modern, and afterwards in antiquated 
orthography. BRIsTOLIENsIS. 


De Foe's Descendants (2™ S. viii. 51.) —I 
copied from the fly-leaf of a Pocket-Bible in the 
possession of a friend the following entries, which 
I intended to have placed in “* N. & Q.” some 
time ago. I was reminded to do so by the in- 
quiry of your correspondent C. M.: — 

“Henry Baker and Sophia De Foe were married 30 
April, 1729. 

“David Erskine Baker was born at London in the 
Parish of S‘. Dunstan in the West, on Friday, 30 Jany, 
1729-30, about three o'clock in the afternoon. He was 
baptized in the same Parish. The Rt. Hon, David Er- 
skine, Earl of Buchan, and John Forster, Esq. being his 
Godfathers, and M™. Hyde his Godmother. 


“Henry Baker was born at Enfield in the county of 


Middx, on Sunday, 10% Feby. 1753-4, between nine and 
ten in the morning. He was also baptized there, M". 
Thomas Pritchard and Mr". John Stillingfleet being his 
Godfathers, and M™, Jane Forster his Godmother.” 

I observe a note in the New England Genealo- 
gical Register for July, 1858, which states that 
James De Foe was the father of eight children, 
two of whom, James and Priscilla, were surviving. 

W. Sr. 

Watson, Yorkshire (2™ S. viii. 10.) — There are 
two Bilton Parks in Yorkshire : one between York 
and Wetherby, long the seat of the Plumers; 
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and one between Harrogate and Knaresborough, 
where I believe a Mr. Farside Watson did reside ; 
but I am not aware of any connexion between him 
and the family of Watson who for some genera- 


tions held Malton Abbey at a nominal rent of 


Hemsworth Hospital. The last of this family, 
Mr. George Watson— who, from his being a ma- 
gistrate, was always called “ Jus tice Watson” — 
died betwee *n 1800 and 1810, leaving his property 
toa nep! hew in London, William Wood, who took 
his uncle’s name, and became William Wood Wat- 
son, who died many years ago without leaving any 
descendants. li. W. 


Halls of Greatford (2™ S. vii. 497. 526.)— 





Your correspondent S. H. will find a pedigree of 


the Hails of Greatford in Blore’s Rudlard, pp. 131. 
and 225. 

In the hall, over the fireplace, at Gretford are 
carved the arms of Edmund Hall, arg. a chevron 
engrailed between three talbots’ heads erased 
sable, impaling those of his wife, Anne, daughter 
of Christopher Willoughby of Parham. Above is 
the coat of Hall, out of ducal coronet, or, a plume 
of feathers, arg., thereon a demi-lion rampant, o1 

On the dexter side of the atchicvement is a 
complex merchant's mark, possibly having refer- 
ence to the comptrollership of Calais, held by Hall's 
father. On the sinister, a friar’s head hocded, 
with a rosary round his neck, in compliment to 
Willoughby. 

The grandson of this couple was Henry Hall, 
= left three daughters coheirs in 1692. 

Elizabeth, married Si 
Pal Mall, Bart 

Frances, married John Weston of Ockham. 

Margaret, married ‘Thomas Babington of 
Rothley, ‘Temple, whose issue by her still remain 
extant. Various docuwents relating to the Lialls 
are preserved at Rotbley. 

The estate seems to have been sold. [t is now 
the property of Lewd Latimers, and vas long 
tenanted by the celebrated and skilful Dr. W illis. 

Cc. 

Atheneum Club. 


Coals, when First used in England (2°¢ 8. viii. 
93.) — The present Seacosl Lane, near Snow 
Hill, is mentioned under that name (Secollane) 
so early as 1253. It derived its name, there can 
be little doubt, from the fact that the coal was 
brought in barges up the Flect River, and there 
stored for domestic purposes. R. 








Calverley Family (2 viii. 28.) —C. J. D. 
INGLEDEW may perbaps for Pi aware a a Mr. 
T.C alverley (who i is, [ believe, of the old Calver- 
ley family) now resides at Oulton Hall, near 
Leeds. Your correspond: ont may be able to ob- 
tain information concerning Sir Henry y Calverley 
from him. S. 


Hugh Middleton of 
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“ Baratariana” (2°¢ §. viii. 52.)—The following 
extract, — Gilbert’s History of the C ity of 
Dublin (vol. i. p. 294.), may perh ips prove inte 
esting to oon correspon ident: 

* The Freeman’s Journal [started by —_ Brooke in 
176 3] became the organ, in 1770, of Flood, Grattan, and 
the other opponents of the administration o of Lord Town- 
shend, who was defended by Jephson and Simcox in 
Hoey's Mercury. Flood’s letters to the Freeman appeared 
under the signature of ‘Syndercombe’; and the various 
essays and jeux d'esprit published in this — against 
Lord Townshend were collected and re nted in 17753 
under the title of Daratariana, to whic h Gt attan coutri- 
buted his celebrated character of Pi ; 

The Freeman's Journal, in literary ability and 
arrangement, was incomparably superior to its 
Dublin contemporaries; and (according to Mr. 

Gilbert) had the merit of being, with the excep- 
tion of the Censor, the first Irish newspaper which 
published original and independent political essays. 
[ have at this moment before me the first four 
volumes, 1763-67. Apna. 














Your correspondent, who asks for information 
regarding the authors of Baratariana, may care to 
know that “ Sir Hercules Langrishe, Mr. Grattan, 
then a young barrister not in parliament, and 
Mr. Flood,” were, according to the Alemoirs of 
Flood (p. 79.), the principal writers of that poli- 
tical miscellany. In Graitan's Life (vol. i. p. 185.) 
there is an account of a visit to Sir Hercules in 
1810; and the octogenarian is found repeating 
with enthusiasm some of his flash passages in 
Baratariana. Sir Hercules’s contributions to this 
bundle of political pasquinades are noticed in 
Grattan’s eleey on the death of the patriot baro- 
net (vide vol. i. p. 188.) The articles written by 
Gra ee were, as his son informs us (vol. i. p. 
185.), “ Posthumot is,” “ Pericles,” and the Dedi- 
cation of Baratariana. He read them to his 
friends, and they were struck by his description of 
Lord Chatham. Gilbert's Dublin (vol. i. p. 294.) 
tells us, what the Life of Flood docs not, that the 
articles signed “Syndercombe” were from Flood’s 
pen. The volume of Public Characters for 1806 
(p. 64.), in noticing the family of General Sir J. 
Doyle, observes : — 

“ William was a King’s Counsel, and Master in Chan- 
cery, and universally admired for kis brilliant wit, which 
obtained him the friendship of Edmund Burke, Lord 
Charlemont, &c. He contributed largely to that ad- 
mired political publication called Baratariana.” 

The information regarding the authors of Bara- 
tariana, which the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker 
promised (1* S. x. 353.) but failed to adduce, is 
much to be regretted. A tolerably accurate key 
to the characters which figure in this book might, 
if desirable, be furnished. 

Witiram Joun FitzPatrick. 

Stillorgan, Dublin. 


Rev. George Holiwell (2™ S. vii. 455.) — 
answer to the Query of P. R., I have to state tha 








96 

Mr. George Holiwell (who came from Selkirk) 
was admitted minister of the parish of Polwarth, 
Berwickshire, in 1664, and died in 1704. 
not know his wife's name, but she was not a 
daughter of the family of Marchmont. His son 
Walter was bound apprentice to a perriwig-maker 
in Dunse ; this son married Janet Duns, and their 
descendants are still living in that town. At the 
time his son was bound, he borrowed five pounds 
from Lord Marchmont to pay the apprentice fee. 
(MS. letter in library of Sir Hugh Hume Camp- 
bell of Marchmont.) 

Mr. Holiwell was the episcopal minister of Pol- 
warth during the persecutions of Charles IL, and 
was aware that Sir Patrick Hume (afterwards 
Earl of Marchmont) was concealed in the vault 


I do | 
| 


under Polwarth Kirk; he also knew of the visits | 


of Sir Patrick's daughter every night with food to 


her father. He was a great favourite with Sir | 


Marchmont 


M. G. F. 


Patrick His portrait is still at 


louse. 


Anvalonnacu (2"* 5. vii. 206. 266.)—Dr. Pughe, 
under “afalach” (from afall, an apple, pl. efyll 
and afallon), says “an orchard, hence Ynys Wyd- 
rin, or Glastonbury, was originally called Ynys 


Afallach and Ynys Afallon, also a proper name of 


val Afalon and Abalii i | ” ee: : : 5 
lvalon, or Afalon and Aballo, with | & Q.” (2™ S. iv. 293.) ; that is, prices from 1350 


men.” Cf. 
the Isle of Abalus (one of the Glessarie men- 
tioned by Pliny as dispersed over the Baltic), on 
whose coast amber was found. ‘There is also 
Avallon, or Aballon, a province in Newfoundland. 

Rh. S. Caarnock, 


Inn Sig ns by Eminent Artists (2"4 S. vii. 522.) 


— As coming, perl Ups, fairly under the foregoing | 


designation, may be mentioned the sign of “ The 
Mortal Man” over the little public-house in the 
picturesque valley of Troutbeck, about four miles 
from Ambleside, in Westmoreland. The local 
tradition is that the late J. C. Ibbetson, author 
of a work on painting in oil, while residing at the 
pleasant town above named, used often to ramble 
as far as Troutbeck to indulge in the double en- 
joyment of the sweet scenery around and the 
“bhome-brewed” within the humble alechouse; 
and that, in acknowledgment and commendation 
of the latter, he painted a sign with two faces, 
each “ looking the character ” admirably, and with 
labels from their mouths, thus inscribed : — 
“ Thou mortal man, who livest by bread, 
What is it makes thy nose so red?” 
“ Thou silly oaf, with nose so pale, 
It is with drinking Birket’s ale! ” 

The painting has, I am sorry to say, been sup- 
planted by its title in plain letters; but old peo- 
ple say they remember and admired it. The 
landlady herself told me that the Birkets carried 
it away when they left the house, and she thought 
it was now at Carlisle (?). I know not what the 
ale may have been in Ibbetson’s time, but I must 
say that a dear niece and myself thought a glass 


| In a second picture, friend Nick, in r 


} 
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of it very good, about a fortnight since, after walk- 
ing from Ambleside to Troutbeck on one of the 
hottest days of this summer, when Windermere 
was more shrunk, and the waterfalls of the Lake 
District generally more diminished than they were 
almost ever before known to be. J. 


I noticed the other day, at the White Lion, 
near the parish church, Doncaster, a sign, con- 
sisting of a rather artistic representation of a white 
lion facing the spectator, and in the corner the 
words, “ Painted by Herring.” a We 


Add “The Royal Oak,” painted by the late 
David Cox, and now covered with glass, and 
fastened to the wall of the little inn of that name, 
at Bettws y Coed, Denbighshire. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


County Voter's Qualification (2"* S. viii. 70.) 
— By the disfranchising statutes 8 Hen VI. c. 7. 
(a.p. 1430), and 10 Hen. VI. c. 2., the minimum 
of forty shillings by the year was first fixed; which 
was estimated by Bishop Fleetwood to have been 
equal to 127. per annum in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and by Blackstone (i. 173.) as equivalent 
to 20/., which latter is shown to be correct in “ N. 


to 1520 are to be multiplied by 24 for deteriora- 

tien in the coins, and by 4 for deterioration in the 

price of silver since the discovery of the Ameri- 

can mines (2X24 x 4=20). T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


“ The Dance of Death” (1* 5S. viii. 76.) — The 
following may perhaps prove worthy of “a local 
habitation” in “ N. & Q.” 

Nicolai Karamsia, a Russian, made some travels 
in the eighteenth century, through Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, and England. In 
1803, an anonymous translation appeared, im- 
printed by J. Badcock of the “ Row.” 

At Erfurth our traveller visited Martin Lu- 
ther’s cell. In one of the of the 
Orphan House, he observed some curious pic- 
tures: — 


cross-aisles 


“One represents an Emperor, to whom Death ap- 
proaches with a low bow, and most humbly informs him 
that it is time to leave this earthly life to go to another. 
. gal attire, stands 
behind an actress, and takes from her the dagger and 
mask, <A third represents a printer, in a stuff morning 
gown and large wig, together with his foreman. Death 
cuts down the former with his sevthe, and, underneath, 
are the following words ‘ven Printers must die.’” 
Vide vol. i. p. 195. 

T. C. Anprrson, 
H. M.’s 12th Regt. Bengal Army. 

Warwick Villas. 


Wink (2™ S. viii. 70.) — Perhaps from A.-S. 
wincel, a corner: cf. Winksley. R. S. Cuarnocx, 
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Boydell's Shakspeare Gallery (2 2°? S. viii. 50.)— 


With reference to the observations and ji os cnquary of 


before me: 


V. H. Q. (p. 50.), I have 
“ A Catalogue of that Magnificent and sal Valuable 


Collection of Pictures, the Productions of the Great 


Artists of the British School, known as the Collection of 


the Shakspeare Gallery, formed under the spirited Di- 

rections, and with unbounded Expence, by those dis- 

tinguis hed Promoters of the Fine Arts the Messrs. 
H rye dells,” &e. 

The whole will be sold by Auction by Mr. Christie 

on the Premises, on Friday 17th May, 1805, and 

two following days (Sunday excepted) at 12 

o'clock. By order of the Proprietor, without 
reserve.” 

[he prices at which the pictures, &c., were 

severally sold, are inserted in figures, evidently by 


an attendant of and purchaser at the sale : — 


otal, Ist day’s sale, added up as 1,135! 
2nd day's sale - - - - 1,633) 

3rd day’s sale . : - - 3,068! 

_ "a 

Premises - - - ) 








[wo of the pictures, viz. “ Richard the Second’s 
Return from Ireland” (2 ft. 7} in. by 1 ft. 94 in.), 
by Hamilton, and “ Falstaff in Disguise led out 
by Mrs. Page” (Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV 
3c. 2.), (7 ft. by 5 ft. 2}in.), by J. Durno, are 
now in the collection at Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
where they and the catalogue referred to may be 
seen by V. H. Q. whenever it may suit his con- 
venience to call there for the purpose. 

Georce Batrey, Curator, 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

Phe required list of this gallery, pictures and 
ngravings, with the names of engravers as well as 
if painters, m: uy be seen by your correspon ident at 
p- XIX., &e., of Boyd ell’ s € Yatal: rue of Plate s, <¥c., 
1803, a a copy of which is in the library of the 
British Museum. 

Your correspondent has opened an interesting 
subject. Hideous reproductions of some of Boy- 
lell’s pictures are to be seen occasionally in Lon- 
don shop-windows; but I well remember the 
profound veneration with which in my younger 
days I more than once visited the gallery itself. 
rhe Boydells resolved to publish an edition of 
Shakspeare, illustrated by our best artists. It 
was a spirited undertaking, and their list cys 
many distinguished names : — Opie, Fuseli, Sir J. 
Reyno lds, &c. Surely the original paintings are 
not all lost. Ought we not to have a Shakspeare 
Gallery now ? Tuomas Boys. 

William Kennet hr S. viii. 46.)— William 
Kennet of Kent was admitted = Corpus Christi 
Col! lege, Cambridge, 1610, proceed ed B.A. 1614-5, 
ind commenced M.A. 1618. 

C. H. & THompson Cooper. 


| endin 
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In the week 
Registrar-General's Re- 
abstract, July 17, 


Longevity (2S. viii. 23. 39.) — 
« July 2nd (Vide 
port, and Lloyd's Newspaper 
1859, p. 11.):— 


“A widow died at the age of 95, and a man, formerly a 
private in the Scots Gon 's, died on the 2nd inst., whos 
ige is stated to have been 104 years, 

“Dr. Winterbottom, father of the 
Thu day evening the oth, aged 95 years, 

‘On the 28th ult., at Daneliy, aged 104, William 
Kirby. He was a Scotchman, and a gardener by trade. 
He was married at Danelly Church last year, being 103 

his wedding day. (Vide 


Doctor, died on 


Swansea Cambrian.)” 


T.C Axp )ERSON, 


Il. M.'s 12 th Regt., Beng 


Cromwell’s Head (2"* §, vii. 495.) — My con- 
nexion with the county of Kent and Kentish 
matters during a third of a century, exhibited to 
me the mistakes in the names and details made 
by the Parisian e¢ rrespondent of the New York 
Express i in his account of Cromwell's head. Im- 
mediately after perusing it I commenced a corre- 
spondence with one of the gentlemen named 
there in, and a friend likely to | — with 
the subject, and I am happy to furnish “ N. & Q.’ 
with the result. The Rev. Geo. Verrall (not Ver- 
rill), who had the Bromley Chapel, Kent, built 
A.D. 1835 by Mr. Bromley, Widmore Lane, 
writes to me, that “a head which had been em- 
balmed and afterwards placed on a halbert on 
Westminster Hall, is in the possession of A. 
Wilkinson, Esq.*, Shortlands, Beckenham, late 
member for Lambeth.” Mr. Verrall farther says 
that he has “ than once, and that its 
yppearance ry hg history given of it satisfies” 
him “ that it is the head of Oliver Cromwell.” 

Arrrep Joun Dunkin 


al Army. 


seen it more 


Dart fore 


Ts Children (2"* S. viii, 17.56.) —Your 
correspondent Lisya is referred to Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica, No. XXXI1., where he 
will find a genealogical view of the family of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, with a copious tabular pedigree. 
The en _ of Oliver, tl 1e second son, runs thus: — 
‘Oliver, ba. Febru. 6, 1622, di. young of the small 
pox during the Civil War Cx. Horrer. 


Crome 


“ To sleep like Top” (2 4 §, viii. 53.) — The 
answer appended to this Query, though ingenious, 
is not satisfactory. The expression see ms to be 
juite intelligible without having recourse to any 
language but the English. Every one who has 
spun a fop has seen it sleeping, and in this fami- 
liar object I find the origin of the phrase in ques- 


tion. [am all the more satisfied that I am right 


rhe tit! f “lon.” is a pure Americanism, whilst 
the substitution of “ Buckenham ” was, evidently, be- 
cause “ Shortlands,” the name of the seat of Mr. Wilkin- 


sun, is equidistant from Bromiley and Beckenham. 
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when I hear our French neighbours making use 
of expressions of precisely the same import. The 
French schoolboy exclaims “ Mon sabot dort,” 
and hence the common phrase “ Dormir comme 
un sabot,” the exact equivalent of what we say in 


English. S. 
Edinburg 


Th nas Ju ron GC S. Vili. 46.) —_— Thomas 
Juxon of London was admitted pensioner of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, 22 June, 1619, and 
proceeded B.A. 1622-3. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer 

Cambridge. 


Meaning of “ Cadewoldes” (2™ §S, viii. 49.) — 
Perhaps you will accept of a conjecture, which is 
offered with the hope that other correspondents 
may be able to contribute something more defi- 
nite. Mr. River is inclined to think that by 
“ cadewoldes” a kind of prepared wool is meant ; 
and there are some considerations which decidedly 
favour this opinion. Caddis was a coarse article 
in common use, — worsted ribbon used as trim- 
ming for servants’ dress, or woollen stuff (THalli- 
well and Wright) ; and to caddis corresponds the 
Fr. cadis, a kind of low-priced woollen serge 
(“sorte de serge de laine d'un bas prix,” Landais). 
Again, wolder is an old East-country word, signi- 
fying to roll up. May not “cadewoldes,” then, 
have been the woollen (serge or stuff) roll lup 
into bales? Cadi-woldes, literally woollen bales, 

. e. bales of woollen stuff. Tuomas Boys. 





Words adapted ‘to Beats of the Drum (2"* S, 
. 94.5; ii, 39.; vi, 250, 336. 419.) — The Gene- 
ral: — 
“Don’t you hear the general say, 
Strike your tents, and march away 
Coverer's Call :— 
“Coverers won't you turn out, turn out, 
Coverers won’t you turn out.” 
The words, I think, generally used to the 
“ Rogue’s March,” will be found in English and 
Scotch Song Book, published by Nathaniel Cooke, 
1853, T. C. AnperRson, 
II.M.’s 12th Regt. Bengal Army. 
Moldwarps (2™ §S. vii. 296.) — Your correspon- 
dent, I suppose, is not aware that moldwarp, or, as 
it is pronounced in Yorksbire, mowdiwarp, is a 
provincial name for the mole. What is the ety- 
mology of the word? Is it that which warps or 
throws up the mould ? 


John Evelyn (2™ S. viii. 46.) — John E velyn 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1618-19, 
was, we presume, Sir John Evelyn, Knight, M.P. 
for Blechingly, who died 1643. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer 


Cambridge. 
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* Te Siyle est Thomme méme”™ (2™ §, vi. 308. : 
vii. 502.; viii. 37. 54.) — Having access to many 
French works in the library of Sir. R. Taylor's 
Institution, I consulted them for the purpose of 
verifying the accuracy of the phrase quoted from 
Bufton, ‘and found that in all instances the form 
of expression was the same. If any error has 
crept into the text, the fact might be ascertained 
by referring to the original * Discours,” as printed 
in the Mémoires de Académie Francaise; in 
which, I suppose, Buffon's “ Discours™ first ap- 
peared. Into the arguments by which Mr. Srer- 
METZ ingeniously seeks to prove the accuracy of 
his reading, I have no wish to enter, 

The following are the titles of the works con- 
sulted : — 

1. De Barante, Tableau de la Littérature Francaise, 
veme edit. Par 1847. 

2. Villemain, Cours de Litterature Francaise, tome 
Paris. 1846. 

3. Chapsal, Modtles de Litt¢rature Francaise, 2de edit. 
Paris. 1848. 

4. Feugire, Morceaux Choisis de Classiques Frangais a 
I'Usage des Classes Supérieures, 7?me edit. Paris, 3858. 

>. Chrestomathie Francaise, ou Choix des Morceaux 
tirés des meilleurs E’crivains Francais, par A. Vinet 
3 vols. Svo., deme edit. 8vo. Bale. 1850. 

What would your correspondent M. Pura- 
rite Cuasces reply to this question, and to the 
asserted “present degradation” of the French 
language ? Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 


Sir William D’Avenant (2 S. viii. 28.) — 
D’Avenant was confined in Cowes Castle. ‘This 
appears from his own postscript to part of the 
third book of Gondihert. About half of the third 
book was eae whilst he was a prisoner in Cowes 


Castle. ee Kippis’s Biog. Britan. Je Ee 


Ten and Tenglars, what are they ? (2™ S. viii. 
52.) — The phrase “ten and tenglars,” standing 
as it does in the passage cited by your correspon- 
dent A. A., is evidently connected with bell-me- 
tal; and I am quite disposed to coneur with your 
correspondent’s conjecture, that by “ ten” we are 
to underst: and tin; especially as tin is tenn in the 
Swedish language, and in the composition of bell- 
metal tin was extensively used. 

If, then, in the phrase under consideration, 
” is tin, what are we to understand by “ten 
and tenglars?” May it not be “tin and ting- 
lers,” or “ tin and tinklers?” But, if so, what is 
the meaning of “ tinglers” or “ tinklers ? ” 

Bell-metal, as we are well aware, is a mixture 
of two or more metals. ‘To effect a combination 
of metals, it is customary to employ a flux ; and 
the flux commonly used was borax. But borax 
in its natural or crude state was called ¢incal 
May not the “ten and tenglars,” then, or “ tin 
and tinklers,” have been tin and tincal; the “3 Ib.” 
of tincal or borax having been used for fluxing 
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’ 


the “3 score and 3 lb.’ 
bv the founder, in recasting the Eltham bell, to 
the original “9 hundred and a half?” 

The prices specified would accord with this 
view: “8d. the lb.” for the tin, an indigenous 
production, and “2s, 6d. the pound” for the tincal 
imported from abroad. . 

With the phrase “ ten and tenglars,” cf. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, as cited by Richardson : — 

“Here is such a tinkle tanklings that we can ne’re be 
quiet.” x 

Tuomas Boys. 

Johan St. Lowe (2" §. viii. 46.) —John St. Lowe 

was of Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. 1654-5, 
‘ C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


The Pretender (2™ S. viii. 51.) — Your corre- 
spondent C. D. E. will find the subject of the al- 
leged substitution of a son of Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe as a son of James II. (the first Pre- 
tender), entered into at considerable length in 
Manning's Surrey, under the article of Wrsrt- 
BROOK. Henry T. Rivey. 


Tnedited Letter (2°* S. viii. 67.) — It is evident 
from the date that this letter was not written by 
Bishop Patrick, who died in 1707. Sunday was 
the 18th of May in 1679 ; Tuesday in 1779. 

Josern Rix. 

Jokn Huit (2"*S. viii. 46.) —Tlis fellow sufferer 
was Sir Henry, not Sir Charles Slingsby. Sir 
Henry Slingsby was admitted a fellow-commoner 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, 11 Jan. 1618-19. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 


Cambridge. 
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Miscellaneaug. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A History of the City of Dublin. By J. T. Gilbert, 
Vember of the Committee of Antiquities of Royal Trish 
Academy, and Hon. See, Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Society. Vol. III. (MeGlashan & Gill.) 

This third volume of a work which is doing for Dublin 
what Pennant did for London, but doing it even more 
fully and more admirably, exhibits the same character- 
istics of patient research and useful illustration which 
made Mr. Gilbert's preceding volumes so interesting and 
valuable. Those who have seen these volumes, and 
know how well Mr. Gilbert contrives to mingle pleasant 
anecdote and historical information, will readily believe 
that as, in his third volume, he has to treat, inter alia, of 


the College of Physicians, College Green, the Statue of 


William the Third, Chichester House, the Parliament 
House, the Old Exchequer, the Royal Irish Academy, 
Leinster House, &c., it will not be found deficient in 
those points of excellence which have already won for the 
author the reputation of a most successful local historian, 
—and will, with us, rejoice to hear that the fourth 
volume is already at press. When completed, Mr. Gil- 
bert must give us an Index to the whole y 
it aud himself. 
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of tin, which were added | A Handbook for Travellers in Devon and Cornwall, 


Fourth Edition, Revised, with Maps. (Murray.) 
If Mr. Murray’s charity in providing intending travel- 
lers with useful and intelligent guides did not begin at 


| home; now that it is extended to home it is found to be 


so doubly blest that we have here before us the fourth edi- 
tion of one of his home handbooks; and if, as is possible, 


| the state of the Continent may tend to keep many roving 


Englishmen during the present season within our own 
sea-girt island, who can doubt that this new edition of 
an admirable Guide to the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall will find a ready welcome among them? 


The Memorials of the Hamlet of Knightsbridge, with 
Notices of its immediate Neighbourhood. By the late Henry 
George Davis. Ldited by Charles Davis. (J. Russell 
Smith.) 

Neither in town, nor out of town, the hamlet of Knights- 
bridge exhibits to acertain extent the characteristics and 
interesting features of both; and we can believe that the 
collecting the materials for this pleasant little volume 
may have gone far to soothe the painful life of its author— 
a gentleman to whom the readers of “N. & Q.” have 
been indebted for many valuable pieces of information— 
who died on the 30th Dec. 1857, not having completed 
his 28th year. The book is one of interest, not only to 
those who dwell within the district, but to many others, 
from its curious and copious extracts from the Registers 
of Knightsbridge Chapel. 


Things not generally Ki 
Book for Old and Young. 
limbs, F.S.A. (Kent & Co.) 

We are afraid we have left Mr. Timbs’s pleasant little 
Handbecok of Things not generally Known too long un- 
noticed: but the fault is not ours. He writes such 
pleasant books that they are spirited away from our 
reading desk before we ourselves can get a glance at 
them. The present volume, which is devoted to Old 
English Manners, Ceremonies, and Customs, and to many 
other pleasant things besides, is another evidence of Mr. 
limbs’s extraordinary talent in appreciating what will 
please a multitude of readers. Here is something to 
gratify all tastes, from the learned antiquary to the mere 
lover of pleasant gossip. 











own, familiarly Explained. A 
Second Series. By John 








A Dictionary of Modern Cant, Slang, and Vulgar 
Words, used at the Present Day in the Streets of London, 
&e., preceded by a ITistory of Cant and Vulgar Language 


Jrom the Time of Henry VIIL., showing its Connexion with 


the Gipsey Tongue ; with Glossaries of Two Secret Lan- 
quages spoken by the Wandering Tribes of London, the 
Costermongers and the Patterers, By a London Antiquary. 


(Hotten.) 


The “London Antiquary” has certainly taken up a 
very curious and interesting branch of linguistic research. 
He has given us in his reprint of the “ First Canting Dic- 
tionary,” “the Bibliography of Cant and Slang,” and 
“the Vagabond’s Map,” some valuable materials; but he 
has still much to do to make his book bear a fair propor- 
tion to its title-page. We should, judging from the style 
of the original information to be found in its pages, pro- 
nounce the author to be rather a man about town, thana 
bookish pedant,—and to make a complete history of 
Slang requires a combination of the two. 


Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur unter 
besonderer Mitwirkung von F. Wolf. Herausgegebe n von 
Dr. Adolf Ebert. 1* B¢ Heft ii. und iii. (Berlin, Dumm- 
ler). 

We cannot better show how well this journal, lately 
started at Berlin for the illustration of the Romance and 
English Literatures and Languages, deserves the attention 
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of all engaged in the study of them, than by glancing at 
the contents of the two numbers now before us. Besides 
critical notices from the pens of Ferdinand Wolf, Pey, 
Ebert, Dietrich, Delius, and Diez, we have articles on the 
Enolish Mysteries, by Ebert; on the Rhythmical System of 
the Troubadours, by Bartsch ; on Le Voyage de Charlemagne, 
by Paulin Paris; on the Realistic Romances of Spain, by 
Ferdinand Wolf; on Cint degli Fabrizij, by Lem . 
and on Doon de Mayence, bv Pey. These will satisfy 

readers what good service Ferdinand Wolf and Ebert 
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Now ready, at all4he Libraries, in 3 Vols 
Fl . + 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
AUTHOR OF “ JOIIN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN,” “A WOMAN'S 
THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN,” ETC. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13. Great Marlborough Street. 
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